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[‘‘oH! ERIC, I HAVE SO LONGED TO SEE YOU; THE DAYS HAVE SEEMED 80 DREARY SINCE LAST WE MET.’’] 


HILDA’S FORTUNES. 


—07— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


Iba, after a good deal of consideration, decided 
to keep to herself the discovery she had made 
in the boudoir, and the days following that 
afternoon were as dull and monotonous as 
they had been before. Gradually the con- 
viction forced itself upon her that she could 
not ran away from % sorrow which she 
‘had hoped to partly leave behind her at the 
Manor. Her love for Arthur, nourished in 
solitude and memories, grew into a passion 
even more absorbing than it had been before ; 
and she wondered, in a vague sort of way, how 
she would ever get through the years that 
remained to her of life, Unlike Hilda, whose 
wide sympathies embraced all humanity, and 
whose greatest pleasure was in doing good 
for other people, she could not lose her own 
pain in an attempt to lessen that of her fellow- 
creatures ; consequently, when trouble came, 
she had no means of forgetting it, and—what 
was almost as bad—no one to share it with. 





Her father loved her very dearly, and if, by 
cutting off his right hand, he could have 
helped her in any way he would have done it ; 
but since his wife’s flight he had withdrawn 
into himself as a snail does into its shell, 
and had thus contrived to isolate himself, in 
a measure, from all outside sympathy. He 
had repeatedly told himself that he did not 
understand feminine nature, otherwise he 
would not have been so entirely deceived in 
his wife, and therefore he was the last person 
in the world to intrade himself on Ida in her 
love-sickness. 

He watched her with a silent watchfulness 
that was quite pathetic; and each day, as he 
saw her grow paler and less like the Ida of 
old, he sighed helplessly, and almost felt in 
his heart as if he could have cursed the 
mother who had so heartlessly deserted her 
baby girl. 

But it had not quite come to that. He had 
loved his wife so dearly, that, terrible as had 
been her crime, and heartless as was her con- 
duct toward himself, there were yet moments 
when the remembrance of her came back as 
she was in the first happy months of their 





marriage, when he and she had bent over the 
same books, and shared each other’s pursuits, 
for she, too, had been a bookworm, and as dear 
a lover of study as himself. 

One afternoon Ida was standing at the 
window of one of the salons, looking out on 
the raindrops as they chased each other down 
the glass panes. 

It was a miserable January day, and 
although there was no fog the mist caused 
by the darap was almost equally unpleasant. 

‘‘I wonder what the use of life is?” she 
muttered miserably. ‘‘ We just have a few 
years,of happy childhood, jand then trouble 
begins, and—as far as I can see—pursues us 
to our grave. I think Diogenes in his tub 
was best off, for at least he possessed {a [pre- 
scriptive right to rail against anybody or 
everybody, whereas, if we do it we are called 
discontented. Well, I don’t mind confessing 
T am discontented—just as discontented as I 
can possibly be.” 

She remained gazing out at the rain for a 
few minutes, then the strangest sensation she 
had ever experienced took !possession of her. 
A sort of inward force compelled her to turn 
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roufid, Quite Agaifist the exeMise of Wer owf 
volition, and when she did so, she fo@nd her- 
self facé'to fade with Colonel Fanshawe, whose 
deep, intense, unfathomableeyes met hers with 
a smile. 

** What—brings you here?” she blurted 
out, ignoring all politeness in her surprise. 

«Business matters, Miss Ida, which I am 

afraid will ‘also take me away again before 
long. How de you do?” 

He held out his hand, into which she rather 
reluctantly put hers. 

‘«- Have you only just arrived ?” 

“‘T arrived about a quarter of an hour ago, 
had a few minutes’ talk with'my house- 
keeper, and hearing you were in here joined 


you.”’ 
‘‘You must have ¢ome in very Lorry I 
did not know you Wéte in the reom 
“Did you mot? I fancied, from the way 
ou turned rotind, you expected to see nie. 
7 Ida looked at ibm rather a ‘then, 
with her u candour, she said,— 

“I believe I expeoted to a something, But 
Ihad no i@ea i¢ Was you. I conld not thake 
out what ménéeed me to turn round.” 

“Shall I teh you? It is a powet Galled 
‘ Odic Force,’ for want of a better naittie.” 

“And pray what muy ‘Odic Foroe’ consist 
of ?’ 

“‘ The 
another.” : 
“Do you thean the conscious influenes ?” 

he It may be conscious or unconsdioms. I 
will explain it to you sometime ; at present I 
think I had better go and see yout Sather. 
Will you come with me?” 

“No,” she responded, taking ‘work, 
and seating herself nedr the without 
raising her eyes to his. 

He looked at her for a moan with # half 
smile on hi¢ lips, then tut wnd eft the 
room. As hé@id so Ida drewia deep Breath. 


iffinence of one person over 


“What a iat he should 
always affedt tie in ahs OA sey » ghe ex- 
vlaimed aloud. al I ‘hima, awl yet he 
seems 60 CO 
Twill or not, "Ate rang eof one Bowe | wor 
magicians of ‘the 
art of black mega ont for @heir | 
pains ; #t served ene well Magi. “Qdic 


Force’ indeed! TI wonder what he meins’?” 

Fandhawe found Sir Douglas yo teorging 3 
and  hitn he gave'the saitre 
his suddem eppeaténce as he had ainway 
given to Ida. 

“I hope ‘you Gin aiiad ty @rival,” he 
said, in conclusion. “EE niet métn to 
intrude upon you, but Wevessity ‘lefs 
choice.” 

‘‘T am very glad to see you,” exclaimed Sir 
Douglas, heartily ; “and as for intruding, 
why you are in your own house, so that is 
sufficient answer to your remark. I wish 


*‘No, Shey are mine to dispéte of ag I like, 
and, nataredly, I have left titem/to Ida?” 

“Indeed {Then she is #n heiress?” 

I suppdse the world calls Kerso. On her 
marriage day I shall exeonte a deed of settle- 
ment, whereby she will have the interest of w 
hundred thousand pounds, and at my death, 
all I have will go to her and her children.” 

“Then you must look out for a rich husband 
for her.” i 

“By no means. She will have enough for 
both, so if she gets a good man, I do not 
care whether he has money or not.” 

That night, at dinner, Colonel Fanshawe 
exerted his conversational talents to such 
good purpose that Tda ‘was ®ound to confess 
his presence made a verp great improvement 
%o their usually silent repast. He was a 
clever man, With @ ceftain vein of cynical 
hhomour that made him an 





it should be’ opeued, im order that £ might 
iplacei it at your sarvice,” 

“ You are very good, "eaidfda ;** but really 
the order was quite unnéessary. ere are 
plenty of rooms in the chiteau without that 


ee yg but that is the prettiest and pleas. 
antest, and you will greatly oblige me by 
making use of it. There is really no reason 
why it should be cléséd any longer, since the 
bitterness of my sister’s death has now be. 
come softened by time—the great Physician, 
who heals all things.” 

After this Ida felt that a refusal would be 
ungracious, so when she returned to the 
chateau, and ins, that her work-basket, 
writing miitenials, &c., had been removed into 
— “took ’ possession of it as her 

—not without noticing that 
thoaeiuatiten the carpet, which had 





sing com- pro 
panion. He had travelled ‘and had | @ateiieuchs sinister impression on her, had 
thade the best of his site im: amen os Wanner upon which Coon 
and manners. His eee of ‘wal mot ‘business upon which Colonel Fanshawe 
a high one, certainly, but this | @id mot > aot at the chateau much 
obtrude on Ida aad Bir Dowglas. ‘ an@@t the end 
TDhe next morning heeathe =| See Wath day he 
as dhe was labouting patiently a: Ties ave —_ ther ; for 
pane. - = out together, an 
‘Tam going to ative you on. wt may,” a wat nar ck ray to her while she 
he suid, in the assured tome of ame who does — in = Tondo «lhe Sp 
net antici refuel, “TI bawe a dogcart, \~ wall , too mtsical, ond 
@hdas it is rather y it Will ive you &@ ‘os tet ‘ot a 
good chante of seeing - re. 
Ida’s first impulse was % » and she wapen a 
| looked up with the & “no,” Bs @ companion, and @ felt her- 
but she tive ‘to her completely swayed & bination of 
own wens she went the roont | 71s manner; at ly rebelled 






in order to put on het 
After all, she wait’ | @he |wgbne, for 


was not particula’ 
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and interested his 
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Twant on ask question, Colonel 
“] wan 
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qnestio ‘Wiss =a 
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Blanched te mg wok unite ae 


had been flashed pel, 


ae i, Miss @t.3ohn. 

I ous oevaveare Gas pour antiner's sigiiature 
was in my house.” 

“I will explain. A few days ago I hap- 





pened to enter a small sitting-room in the 


| chateau that, I believe, is generally kept 


you were going to stay longer than a day or | locked, and there I found a sheet of blotting: 
two, for then perhaps you might rouse Ida | papér with the mame of ‘ iddlia S6, re pal 
from her low spitits. I remember you sed to | written upoa iti Now, meithet ‘idalia’ 


have excellent spirits yourself.” 

* Yes,and have'still occasionally. Aprdpas 
of your daéughter—she does not look well. 
Has she anything on her mind? ” 

“Yes,” responded ‘the Baronet, oe 
‘‘some love affair, which was bound to end 


wnoappily 
hat do you mean?” 

‘“T mean that under mo possible ciroum- 
stances could she have matvied the young 
men.” 

Gstonel Fanshawe locked thoughtfal As 
eo matter of fect he guessed the truth, but at 
did not suithis policy to say so. 

“And yet, St. Jona, it would bse good 
thing if she were married. All givls are fbewver 
imarried,” he rembrked. 

“T pappose they ‘are, and I sheald ‘be very 
glad to know thet Hda was terried ‘to ‘a food 
man who would love her, and Gare for ‘her #s 
she deserves, ‘after Tam vorte one who would 
not sytander het imétiey.” 

“ Letane tee. Do'your estiites 20 ‘With ‘the 
title?” imquired Fanshawe, casiraly. 


| ‘St John ’ dsia common mame, and 
E-cathe 40 the conclusion that the wriger'of tite 
sigha vate must have been my anbdéker:”, 

‘Your idea x correct, although I never 
| knew till this moment that the -siguatere was! 
the te, fl Once stayed at ‘the Mawor ‘Hoate 
when you were a baby—ad #alived 
a blotting-case that I saw in your mdtier's 
boadoit, upon which she made me a preset 
“of it, awd the ome you saw is the satis. 1 
suppose she must have used it béfore dhe gave 
it So me.”’ 

The exvlatiation was given with t 
frankness, while the spewter’s ede tolnena | 

cattlidty back into hots; aid ‘yét, for all that, 
Tda doabted whether it Wasa true’one. Btie 


given no reason for it had she bean pressed. 
“The toon you énterédl Was vie I 
fitted ‘ap for thy sister,” Bie ‘west on, in 


the drive was a plewsant: 4 


‘had no grouads for her ‘doabt, add soll have | 







against it, and 
pleased, even whi 





ing his ano 

“5 stoeld not call myself one, but if you 
like I will try my powers on you.’’ 

“Edo not Mie; HOthing would induce me 
to submit to the attempt.” 

“You are afraid!’ he exclaimed, with a 


'| contempt fn His vaict ithatipi¢uiell lhe: 
had intended it should. 

“Indeed I am Ht; what is there to be 
afraid of? ” 

“ What, indeed! -nevertheless, yon cer- 
‘tainhy are “ot ‘brtive enough ‘to risk a nerve 


‘exper 
“ posneet ‘eitow Mint ‘tt ig dllrabbish:” 
“Fw Ao know that? # 
Be Sr i nag reliable evide 
8 NOt 6 foe, you 
stendeamenee” sua 
“Tt is sufficient for me in thiw instatice.” 
' ,” he aatted, * if you mire sure it is 
all robbish-you ‘eed "uot fear « ‘trial of my 
it’s: o 
“ Rour arputhents niay ‘be forcible, but they 
‘don’t convinté xe,” she answered. 
‘for @ momert they 
, Miws “Se. Foun. I 


“T aia nat ) 
“vould ‘hive ‘that 
Know the famithte mevere tod wall to Believe 
it can ‘be convincell ‘Where it Goes ‘not wish to 
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| ‘ever sinve. 
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Two or three times afterwards the subject 
of mesmerism: was broached, but Ida did not 
waver in. ber. refusal—or rather, it would be 
more correct to sw#y,she persevered in it ; for,to 
her own surprise, shefound herself more than 
once on the point of yielding to this efficer’s 
request that she should be mesmerised, and 
the discovery of this.vacillation not only per- 
plexed but alarmed her. 

She attempted to analyse her feelings one 


day. 

7 I have said I won’t be. mesmerised and I 
don’t want to be,” she said to herself ; 
«and yet, in spite of this, I feel, when I am in 
Colonel Fanshawe’s presence, anoverwhelming 
desire to comply with his wishes. What is 
the meaning of it? Is he already beginning 
to acquire an influence over me?” 

Her mind was clear, logical, and unimagin- 
ative, and she was quite capable of with- 
standing persuasion, and holding her own 
both in argument and action. Nevertheless, 
she was fain to confess that Fanshawe had 
actually established’ some’ sort of power over 
ber, and it was of so subtle a nature that 
there was nothing tangible to fight against. 

As the days went on this impression 
strengthened, and ‘at last. she grew to feel as 
if she were imprisoned by the tiniest, finest, 
most impalpable tigaments, which held her 
down in every part’; and, forall their déli- 
cacy, were unbreakable. She chafed against 
the fesling, told herself it was: all nonsense, 
and that she was letting fancy run away with 
her; but: all the arguments in the: world 
would not unfasten those impalpable'bonds. 

“ How is it you seem t¢ exercise some sort 
of domination over mme?’’ she asked’ him, 
restlessly, one afternoon. 

The pupils of his ‘black eyes seemed to 
dilate at the question: He came a little 
nearer, and steod. opposite :her—so close that 
she could see he! was breathing quickly and 
excitedhy. 

“The reason is a very simple one,” he 
answered ; **andéfyou wishto hear it I will 
tell it-you.” 

“ T do wish to hear it.” 

Now?’ 

“ Now—at once.” 

‘‘Themthe explanation is very simple. Just 
this—I love you.” 

Ida looke@ at him as if petrified with aston- 
ishment, But the strange part of it was she 
was really not‘at allsurprised, forthe declara- 
tion seemed to her somehow like the repetition 
of something that had gone before: Por about 
a minute she stared straight into his face, 
then her eyes fell under the steady intentness 
of his gaze. 

“T love you, Ida,” he repeated, in low, deep 
tones, that, might have been indicative, of 
earnest feeling, “What have yon to say to 


“What hawe I to say to you?” she ex- 
claimed, passionately, as she partly recovered 
ber self-possession. I have to ask you how 
you dare insult me in such a manger ?”’ 

She was trembling with suppressed rage, 
which thrilled in her voice,.and sparkled in;the 
stormy depths.of her dark eyes, as she moved 


man telling, her he loved her, 

‘Insulting you.is the very last thing Lshould 
think of doing,” he responded, gravely. ‘No | 
man insults a woman by his love, and he | 
honours her of whom he asks the. boon that 1 | 
now crave at'your hands. I offer myself to you | 
as your husband, and ask you to be my wife. | 
Will you aceept;:me?”’ 

“a no; a hundred times no!”’ 

He did notseam in ‘the least put ont by this 
emphatic; refusal. 

“You do. mat care for me at present? Well, | 
I am content to wait until you give me | 
different answer.” j 


“If you waited twenty years my answer 
would be the same,” 

“TZ should not wait twenty years—the game 
would not be worth the candle then, and you 
yourself would not be se well worth the win- 
ning,” he returned, cynically. ‘‘I.am willing 
to wait a month, and then I feel sure of 
success.” 

“You are leaning ona. rotten need, Colonel 
Fanshawe. Ina month’s time you avd | will 
be separated by @ good many miles, I venture 
te hope.” 

“I think not,’ composedly. ‘Probably you 
will. want to leawe the chateau, as you are 
afraid.if you remain with me your resolution 
will evaporate, and you will accede to my 
wishes; but where you go’ I follow, so flight 
is:absolutely uscless.as a meansof getting rid 
of me.” 

To leave the chateau at once had been Ida’s 
first idea, and she immediately sought her 
father with a view of suggesting it to him ; 
but her intention had to be postponed, for Sir 
Douglas was suffering froma somewhat severe 
bilious attack, and in no state of mind capable 
of receiving his daughter’s communication. 

Ida went away from the library feeling 
baffled. 





CHAPTER XXY. 


For.once Lady Hawksley was taken off her 
gnerd, and as she saw Eric before her, her 
hands fell hekplessly. fo her side, and from 
theoz dropped a curious little child’s frock— 
the plaid frock that Verrall had brought with 
him from Lexham, 

“ You, do, me,.greatihonour by the interest 
yeu take in me, Lady Hawksley,” said the 
young officer, makingheran ironical bow. ‘‘ If 
you bad, mentioned thefact.of your wishing 
to makean investigation of my trunks I might 
have gratified your curiosity without putting 
you tothe inconvenience of # stolen visit.” 

She glared.at him with unconceuled hatred 
in her eyes, and as he-met her glance, and 
then saw itdrop to the frock he still held in 
his hand, a sudden idea struck him. 

* Now that I have the opportunity, allow me 
to ask you # question, Lady Hawksley; but 
fixst of all, permit me to,offer you a) chair,” 
he said, politely drawing one forward. 

“Bp you know what you are saying, sir?’’ 
she demanded, haughtily, and recovering her 
self-contwol, while.she took.a step towards the 
door. ‘Ladies, as a rale, do not seat them- 
selvas in the apartments of their guests.”’ 

* Ladies, as rule, do nos steal into their 
guests, apartments during the absence of the 
occupier, and attempt to take away his pro- 
perty,” he retorted, quickly. ‘‘ You must have 
bad. a very powerful motive for desiring to 
obtain possession of: that little frock, or you 
would not have run sueh » risk.” 

Her face tunned. of a sickly yellow colour, 
but she did not speak. 

“ (Had it anything: to do with your wish to 
getime out-of England?” he went on, speadk- 
ing mere on the impulse of fhe moment than 
fzom premeditation.  ‘‘ What is the origin of 
your interest in me, Lady Hawksley?” 

Stilk no reply. 

“Jt is not love—of that I am assured, so 
the only. conclusion I can come to is that it 
must be hate.’’ 

An evil m came in) her eyes, and made 


| herJook mere like a witch than ever. 


“I have nothing todo with you and your 


| conclusions, Captain Verrall,” she said, 


harshly, ‘I came in here for the purpose of 
cutting a piece of damask off the bed-hangings 
in order to match it when I go to W—— to 
morrow, and my eye happened to fall on that 
frock; se I tepk it np tqgexamine it. Thatis 
alt that brought me here.” 

Verrall could not refrain from laughing, 

“ Really, Lady Hawksley, you do not. do 


justice in sucha lame excuse!” he 
exclaimed. “‘ Youare far too clever to imagine 
it. weuld deceive me; why, therefore, should 
you ‘take the trouble to utter it?” 





** Becauee it is the truth,” defiantly. 


“Oh, if you like to have an argument, I 
don’t object. In the first place, why—suppes- 
ing your excuse to be valid—should yeu have 
locked the door?” 

‘I did not lock it.” 

Eric paused a moment to think, then ex 
claimed,— 

“No, by Jove, you did not lock it, far I had 
the key in my pocket all the time! The ques- 
ion is, how did you get in?’”’ 

‘You ask it in the tone of a riddle; well, 
you shall guess the answer yourself,” she -ne- 
turned, witha malevolent smile. * Now iat sam 
go out.” 

He stood aside for her to pass, and efter she 
had departed, thoughtfully considered this 
new phase in his history, which was indeed 
sufficient to puzzle him. 

It was quite clear that the Dowager tock @ 
more than common interest in him, and that 
interest had for its origin some strenger 
motive than jealousy of his friendship with 
Arthur. It seemed te him that it must be, 
in some way, cannected with the secret of his 
birth, otherwise she would not have fixed oa 
that little plaid frock, which was the only clue 
in his possession towards solving the mystery. 
Tae more Verrall pondered. the more puzzled 
he became, although, at. the same time, the 
more couvinced of Lady Hawksley’s knowledge 
of his antecedents; and at last: he decided. te 
go to London, and consult a man he kaew 
there, who might possibly be in a position te 
help him. 

The idea struck him that possibly he might 
be the son of some conpection of the Doweger's 
—of her own sou’s, if she had ever had ome. 
He could not pursue his investigatiang in,.Lord 
Westlynn’s:house, for it savoured too mune of 
an ungrateful return for the Karl's hogpitelity, 
and therefore he resolved to bring his visit ww 
an i iute conclusion. 

He informed Arthur of his decision that 
evening, and although he said nothing of the 
motives that actuated him, the Viscouns did 
not.attempt to combat his resolution. Lord 
Westlynn,.on the contrary, was very anxious 
that he should prolong his visit. 

‘* You are morethan welcome here,” the Kazi 
said, as he pressed his hand; ‘not only ap 
Arthur's friend, butias my own.” 

‘You are very good,” murmured the;young 
officer, touched at the nobleman's kindmess. 

Lord Westlynn drew him on one side, and 
out of earshot of the Viscount. 

‘“‘If ever you. should be in any pecuniary 
difficulty—and I know such difficulties are nos 
uucommon to young men—apply to me with- 
out hesitation,” he said. “I know you will 
not be offended with me for-saying this, far 
you must be aware that I take a most simcere 
—I might almost say, fatherly interest in yau, 
and I should be only too glad to haye a means 
of proving it. Are youin want of money. at 

esent ?” 

“No,” re Eric, flushing ; “ but Teus 
just as grateful to youasif I were, and you 
had given it me, I take your kind offer aa seas 
meant, and sometime I may avail mysalief 
Oe i. 

“T hope you will. Always remember that 
you are to look om Dering Couxt as your 
home. Iam very sorry you are leaving it a6 
soon.”’ 

The next morning Eric packed his luggage, 
and in the afternoon went.over to the Custle, 
in order to wish Hilda good-bye. He had seme 
qualms as to whether he was justified in thus 
outraging conventianalities; but he.couldines 
resist the temptation of seeing hor once again ; 
and, besides, heargued, she herself had declared. 
she hated etiquette, therefore she would surely 
fergive bim for offending against it. 

Arrived at the Castle, he asked for Mise 
Fitzherbert, and was shown into. the smalless 
of the suite of reception rooms, where he was 
kept waiting for about ten minutes, during 
which time he schooled himself to greet Hilda 
with only that amount of friendly warzath 
which their acquaintance warranted, 

And yet even the thought of her 








er presence 
had power to send tue blood coursing througs 
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his veins at double its ordinary speed. As the 
door gently unclosed he felt his face flushing, 
and it was with a feeling of bitter disappoint- 
ment that he saw Evelyn Monkton on the 
threshold. 

She advanced, at first swiftly, then she 
stopped, and a curious, half timid look came 
in her eyes. Eric was quick to observe some 
subtle change in her manner, for which he 
could not account. 

He shook hands with her, and felt slightly 
embarrassed as she let her hand remain in his. 

“I thought you would come to-day,” she 
murmured, in tones that were caressingly 
low. 

“ Did you?” he returned, a little vaguely. 

“And I also fancied you would ask for 
Hilda instead of me,” she went on, rather 
archly, ‘“‘ so I told the hall-porter that if you 
came he was to ring the bell for my maid, 
who would inform me at once. Was not that 
clever of me?” 

‘“‘ Very,” answered Eric, growing more and 
more puzzled at her demeanour. 

“ As it happened, my maid was in the hall 
when you came, so she brought the message 
straight to me, consequently Hilda does not 
know you are here.” 

“The devil she doesn’t!” was Eric’s 
inward exclamation, which he felt a very 
great temptation to utter aloud. 

‘*So there is nv danger of our being in- 
truded upon,’ Evelyn continued, with a 
couquettish glance into his eyes; then she 
came 4@ step nearer, and laid her hand on his 
shoulder. ‘‘Oh! Eric—I have so longed to 
see you; the days have seemed so very, very 
dreary since last we met!” 

At this moment the door opened, and Hilda 
herself was on the point of entering, but no 
sooner had she seen the tableau presented by 
the young officer, with Evelyn lying across his 
breast, than she closed the door, and swiftly 
retreated before either of them became aware 
of her presence. 

A more awkward situation than that of 
Verrall it would be impossible to imagine. 
For a young man, when a young woman 
throws herself unasked into his arms, to throw 
her off again, is, to say the least, difficult, but 
for him to stand still and continue to support 
her without saying a word, is to reduce the 
position to the ludicrous. 

‘‘Miss Monkton!” he began, but she 
stopped him with a glance of reproach. 

“* Miss Monkton—from you! Surely, when 
we are alone, you can call me Evelyn! ” 

‘You are very good to give me the per- 
mission, but I think, perhaps, if anyone heard 
me call you by your Christian name, they 
might misconstrue our relative positions,” he 
rejoined, a little stiffly. 

Evelyn raised her head, and coloured. 

‘*No one need hear you call me so. I fully 
appreciate your desire for secrecy, but surely 
when we are alone it is different.” 

Verrall did not reply, fcr the simple reason. 
that he could find nothing to say, and a pause 
of embarrassed silence ensued. 

‘‘Is there any reason why the veil should 
not be dropped in private?” she went on, 
looking up at him with her dark, passionate 
eyes. ‘Oh! Eric, surely it is bad enough 
not to be able to claim you before the world, 
without observing the same restraint when I 
have you to myself!” 

Eric was now seriously embarrassed, not to 
say alarmed. It was clear there was some 
misapprehension, and the sooner it was re- 
moved the better for both parties. 

“T am afraid, Miss Monkton, there is a 
mistake—I don’t quite understand——” he 
began, and then came to a pause. His 
experience had never furnished him with a 
parallel case, and he really did not know what 
to say. 

All men have a dread of making fools of 
themselves, and our hero was no exception to 
the rule. 

‘* You don't understand ?” repeated Evelyn, 
rather bitterly, as she withdrew herself; ‘no, 
I don’t think you do. Men are all alike; they 





think they have a right to exact everything, 
and give nothing in return. I wonder if any 
man in the world was ever worthy of a 
woman’s love?’’ 

‘“‘ That is a wide question,” observed Verrall, 
beginning to see the drift of the scene. 

“ Yes, itis a wide question, but itis capable 
of being reduced to narrow limits—to our 
own case, for example.” 

“I don’t see that our own case has any 
bearing whatever upon the point.” 

“ How different you are to what you were 
the night of the ball!” exclaimed Evelyn, 
upon whom, not even yet, had the truth 
dawned. ‘‘Have you grown tired of me 
already ?” 

“ Tired of you! I do not in the least 
understand what you mean. Will you be 
good enough to explain? ’”’ 

‘« Explain—what ?’’ she demanded, passion- 
ately. ‘‘Do you wish me to go over the 
interview that took place between us on the 
night of the Officers’ Ball, when you told me 
youloved me, and——” 

‘* Stop ! he exclaimed, authoritatively. ‘‘ I 
fancied there was some grext error some- 
where, and now I am sure of it. I cannot 
express my regret, Miss Monkton, that I 
should have spoken ambiguously enough to 
deceive you, but I had not the slightest idea 
of telling you I loved you; indeed, my 
impression was that you had surprised my 
secret, and that in confessing the truth I was 
saying no more than you already knew.”’ 

‘* What!” she cried hoarsely. ‘‘ You do not 
love me?” 

Such a question is a difficult one for a 
man to answer, especially when it comes 
from the lips of a very pretty woman. 
Verrall wished the ceiling would come down, 
or the floor would sink in, or something would 
happen to get him out of this very awkward 
dilemma. 

Evelyn, however, had no idea of allowin 
herself to be deceived a second time, an 
finding he did not answer, she said,— 

‘“‘IT demand a reply as a right, Captain 
Verrall. You told me the other night you 
were in love?” 

** Yes,” he returned, in a low voice. 

‘*And you led me to understand it was 
with me?” 

‘‘Pardon me, Miss Monkton, but I did not 
intend to mislead you in that way.” 

‘‘Then whom do you love, if not me?’”’ 

* Your cousin, Hilda.” 

The answer had a magical effect on Evelyn. 
For a moment she stood as if petrified, then 
she threw up her arms with a wild gesture of 
despair, and sank down on a couch that 
happened to be near, burying her face in the 
cushions, and overwhelmed with the violence 
of her emotion. 

A thousand thoughts of vengeance flashed 
with the rapidity of lightning through her 
brain. She was wounded in her very tenderest 
part, and as long as she lived she would bear 
the scar of the wound. If she had had a 
pistol in her hand at that moment Verrall’s 
life would have paid the penalty of his in- 
discretion. 

She had deceived hersélf—she had dwelt 
for a few days ina fool’s paradise, and now the 
awakening had come. Verrall loved—not 
her, but her cousin Hilda! 

A deadly hatred grew up in her heart 
toward her cousin—the girl who was favoured 
above her in all things—who was richer, 
more beautiful, younger, and sweeter, and 
who had won the love of the man who filled 
her own heart. 

Presently, becoming aware of the humilia- 
tion of her position, she rose to her feet, and 
steadied herself by lganing oa the arm of the 
couch. Of the two she was certainly the 
more self- possessed. 

“ Perhaps, under the circumstances, we had 
better put an end to this interview, Captain 
Verrall,”’ she said, icily, ‘* unless, indeed, you 
want to see my cousin now, in which case I 
will have her informed of your presence.”’ 

Eric felt that to have declared his desire to 


see Hilda at the present moment would be, 
on his part, nothing more nor less than an 
act of brutality. Blameless as he was in 
the matter, Evelyn had contrived to put him 
in a false position, and make him feel that 
his carelessness had caused her a great deal 
of unnecessary pain. 

‘* I will defer seeing Miss Fitzherbert until 
some future occasion,”’ he said, taking up his 
hat. ‘ Will you allow me to express my very 
sincere regret——” 

She interrupted him by waving her hand. 

““T will take your regrets for granted, 
Captain Verrall, without troubling you to 
repeat them.” 

** At least, Miss Monkton, you will shake 
hands with me?” 

‘‘ Certainly, if you wish it,” she responded, 
after a moment’s hesitation, and then he 
bowed and was gone. 

A more humiliating ation for a proud 
woman to be in it would be impossible to 
imagine. She had shown Verrall that she 
cared for him; she had even offered him her 
caresses, and they had been repulsed. Ina 
word, she was at his mercy. 

Her knowledge of his character assured her 
that so far as he was concerned she was safe, 
for nothing would ever induce him to betray 
her indiscretion ; nevertheless, the bitterness 
lay in his knowing it. She was, for the 
moment, careless of the opinion of the rest of 
the world. 

‘* He loves Hilda, and she loves him,’’ she 
muttered to herself. ‘‘ By-and-by they will 
marry ; and he, finding himself master of the 
Castle, will laugh at the presumption of the 
penniless girl who ventured to care for him, 
and whose love he rejected. Shall I let him 
do this? Shall I—shallI?” 

A very tempest of passion ran riot within 
her. Two demons stood at her side, Revenge 
and Vanity, urging her with all their power 
to do evil, and wreck other lives as her own 
had been wrecked. She clenched her hands 
together, and her eyes absolutely blazed in 
the fierceness of their light, as she stood 
listening to the subtle whisper of the tempter 
at her elbow, while visions of vengeance 
presented themselves to her mind's eye, as in 
a series of pictures. 

Would the good that was in her be strong 
enough to withstand the temptation, or 
would she yield herself to the domination of 
her passions? 

Time must show. 


(To be continued, ) 
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A CuancE In THE WeaTHER.— Our winters 
are certainly getting milder. It was nothing 
strange years ago for snow to fall about Christ- 
mas and remain on the ground for weeks and 
months, often several feet in depth. The 
mercury dropped below zero and did not cause 
any wonder. Everything that usually ran on 
wheels was placed on “runners.”’ It is. very 
seldom that the mercury now falls below zero, 
and snow rarely packs, even when it is not 
cleared away by the street-cleaning depart- 
ment. ‘One principal cause for this change,” 
said a New York officer of the Signal Service 
Corps, “‘ can be seen from the windows of this 
station. Look around you in every direction, 
east, west, north or south, in this city, Brook- 
lyn and Jersey City, and what do you see? 
Clouds of steam rising from nearly every 
housetop. Elevators in offices and apartment 
houses, factories using steam as a motor, 
buildings heated by the same hot vapour; all 
sending forth clouds from the tops of the 
houses, Do you not suppose this hasan effect 
on the atmosphere, warms the air and half 
melts the snow before it reaches the ground? 
Then there are the boilers under the sidewalks 
and in the cellars; steam heating pipes along 
the roadways and thousands of contrivances 
to generate heat not known a quarter of 4 





. century ago.—American Paper. 
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SEA MOSS. 

Sea moss is more or less valuable all over 
the world. In Ireland the poorer classes 
depend greatly upon the carrageen moss, and 
some live upon it for months in each year. It 
is impoi in rt quantities, and used as 
blanc mange in various ways. The 
Scotch have their dulse, and in the Hebrides 
the tangle is eaten. In South America the 
natives eat the moss.that is known as 
D'Urvilloea utilis. It is a giant of its kind, 
sometimes attains a length of several hundred 
feet, and is so stout that a small vessel could 
anchor by one. One found off the coast of 
Chili was so heavy that it took sixty men to 
drag it ashore. It grows in the breakers, and 
rolling about appears like huge snakes, and 
often upsets boats that become entangled in 
it. Larger still is the great weed Macrocystis 
pyrifera, that attains a length of six hundred 
and fifty feet or more. It also grows in the 
breakers, and is of great importance to some 
coasts, as, were it not for its protection, the 
sea would beat so furiously that no fishes 
would go in shore, and so the inhabitants 
would be deprived of means of support. This 
is especially true of the South Patagonian 
coast, and so important that Darwin considers 
it that he once wrote “ Amid the leaves of 
this plant numerous species of fish live, which 
nowhere else could find food or shelter. With 
their destruction the many cormorants and 
other fishing birds, the otters, seals and por- 
poises would soon perish also; and lastly, the 
Fuegian savage—the miserable lord of this 
miserable land—would redouble his feast, 
decrease in numbers, and perhaps cease to 
exist.” 

The seaweed collector of New England 
uses kelp to keep him warm, and in various. 
parts of Europe it is used asa medicine, a 
greater part of the iodine of trade being made 
from it. Formerly the alkali soda used in the 
manufacture of soap, glass, and various 
articles was derived from kelp, but it is now 
made from other sources. France the 
kelp is placed in great furnaces and dried, 
finally fusing into a solid mass that is known 
as varec, and in Spain as barrilla. About 
twenty-four tons of weed produce a single 
ton of varec, that is shipped to manufacturers 
in the bulk, and finally used in the manufac- 
ture of iodine. 





WHEN you see an action in itself noble, to 
suspect the soundness of its motive is like sup- 
posing every high thing, mountains amoug the 
rest, tobe hollow. Yet how many pride them- 
selves on this uncharitable folly! These are 
your silly -wise, your shallow men of 
penetration, who measure all things by their 
own littleness, and who, by oF ponte justly 
to know nature exclusively. none such be 
trusted in their judgments upon any one—not 
even on themselves always. 

Muveets.—Mi have excellent appetites, 
asarule. Tom Thumbate more than Chang, 
the Chinese giant. Any of the little folk will 
eat as much dinner as a man six feet high. 
Giants, asa rule, have small appetites. When 
we boarded Chang at one of the large 
hotels they thought he would eat a good 
deal, and so they charged him as much as if 
he were three men. Instead of going through 
the bill of fare from beginning to end and then 
repeating, he ate no more than the average 
boarder. It took three beds, however, to 
make one bed for him to sleep in. A very 
grotesque- South American dwarf, who 
used to be exhibited as a wild man without 
janguage, who fed on raw meat and who was 
incapable even of understanding signs, would, 
after the exhibition was through every night, 
go over to a restaurant and order all the 
French dishes on the bill of fare, read a 
Spanish newspaper, talk French to the 
waiters, and ask questions in fluent English. 
He had an enormous appetite. He didn’t 
weigh much, but he ate like an elephant. 
He used to polish off three apple-dumplings 
for dessert. 





LOVE’S SUMMER-TIME. 


Sweer were the beautifal days of yore, 
Tranquil days of the summer-time, 

When we two wandered the meadows o'er, 
And youth and summer were in their prime. 


Violets blossomed beneath our feet, 
Sweet-marjoram and daisy-bloom ; 
Cowslip and yarrow and meadow-sweet 
Filled the air with a faint perfume. 


Gleaming bright in the emerald grass 
Were dandelions like fallen stars; 

You remember, ereI would let you pass, 
I took my toll at the pasture bars. 


You were as sweet as a rose that day, 
Sweet as a rose and blithe as a bird; 

Half in earnest and half in play— 
Well I remember each merry word. 


You filled my heart with doubt and pain; 
I felt you never could earnest be ; 
And then you gave mea hope again, 
And I dared to think you might love me. 


You answered me neither ‘‘ Yes’ nor ‘‘ No;” 
You led me a merry dance that day ; 

Though, laughing, your red lips bade me go, 
Your eyes and your blushes bade me stay. 


And so I lingered by your side 
Until above us gleamed the stars. 
And then you promised to be my bride 
As I took my toll again at she bars. 


Then I took more kisses than you allowed 
I will confess, though I don’t regret 

As into my heart those memories crowd, 
And the thrill of those kisses lingers yet. 


Sweet were those beautiful days of yore— 
The happy days when I courted you; 

But though the summer and bloom are o’er, 
The love in my heart is still us true. 


And though the winds of the winter blow, 
And Time has silvered yonr hair so bright, 
Never in all our lives, I know 
Was love more sweet than it is to-night, 
A. K. 








BUT NOT OUR AEARTS. 


—~o-— 
CHAPTER XI. 


A rew days later Mr. Spragg rode over to 
the Rest on Bluebell, followed by a dapper 
groom on a powerful roan, to give his invi- 
tation in person. 

Mr. Vane expected the visit, and Ruby had 
orders to hold herself in readiness, and to have 
shock-headed Jenny in a presentable and 
Christian-like condition. The result was that 
the great man escaped being shocked by seeing 
many evidences of extreme poverty. Rugs 
had been brought from the library and laid 
down in the drawing-room, the bowls filled 
with fragrant flowers, fresh curtains pat up, 
and a general clean given ; so the place wore 
quite a respectable aspect, as Spragg stalked 
in, his riding-trousers tightly strapped down 
over his shiny boots, and his coat hanging, as 
usual, in loose and unsightly folds from the 
nape of his neck. 

“What a ghoul!’’ thought Ruby, as she 
advanced to meet him, holding some elegant 
trifle of fancy-work in her slender fingers, for 
she had orders from her father to entertain 
him until he had slipped out of the old dress- 
ing-gown and slippers into his one sole and 
only coat, and pair of decent boots. 

** Glad to find you at home this time, Miss 
Ruby?’ he said, grasping her hand with a 
smile that disclosed the whole of his wolf-like 
fangs to view. 

“Yes. We were sorry to miss seeing you 
the other day.” 

** The loss was mine,” with another grin. 





*“ And ours too. We wanted to hear how 
you like Temple Dene, and if you will-find it 
attractive enough to remain in the county.” 

‘“‘ I like the place immensely, and I guess,”’ 
he continued slowly, as if revolving something 
in his own mind, “that I shall find more at- 
traction in and about this spot than I possibly 
could in any other place in the whole world.” 

‘‘ That is flattering to Dene,’’ she replied, 
understanding, yet not appearing to under- 
stand, what he meant. 

“Or its inhabitants?”’ he returned point- 
edly. “Is your sisser in?’’ he asked the next 


‘“‘No. She has taken’ Billie and Turk for a 


“Billie and Turk!” he repeated, inquir- 
ingly, while his face fell considerably. 

‘Yes; My younger, or rather smallest, 
brother, and the mastiff.”’ ; 

“I suppose he is the pet, your brother I 
mean, bein’ a little fellow ?” 

“Yes, decidedly with Opal. He is her 
favourite.” 

And Spragg made a. mental note of thai, for 
use at some future period, when he might want 
to conciliate Miss Vane. 

‘* And who is your father’s? ”’ 

“T hardly know,’’ she answered with some 
embarrassment. ‘‘I think he likes us all 
equally, as he has never shown a preference.” 

‘“‘ The fairest thing to do.” 

“TI suppose so. But generally parents have 
a favourite, and——”’ 

“Ah! delighted to see you,” interrupted 
Vane, entering at that moment, having shed 
his workhouse-like attire, as the snake sheds 
his skin; and shaking Spragg warmly by the 
hand. ‘* be | good of you to come.” 

“‘ Not at all. I wanted to give my invitation 
personally.” 

‘‘Ah! yes. How are the preparations for 
the féte going on? Satisfactorily ?”’ 

“Yes; I think so—as faras I judge. But 
I want you tocome over and dine with me this 
evenin’ if you can, and help me in arrangin’ a 
few details ?” 

‘‘Thanks. Most happy to do so, if my 
children can spare me,’’ rejoined the arch- 
hypocrite, glancing at the Duchess, who played 
up to his lead, and said with a smile, ‘* We 
must, I suppose, for once in a way.” 

“ That is settled, then? ’’ 

“ Yes.” 

“T shall expect you at seven.” 

“ Very well, I shall be punctual. What day 
have you arranged for the fate?” r 


“ Wednesday week. They told me Wednes- 


day is a half-holiday, and that the school- 
children would be able to come.” , 

“Yes, of course, the best day.” 

“ Have you mentioned it to your daughters?” 

“No. I left that for you to do.” 

“Well, Miss Ruby. I hope you and——” 

** Pardon me,” interru Vane, laying one 
of his delicate white hands on the American’s 
arm, “I see myeldest girl coming up through 
the garden. Will you wait a moment, and give 
the invitation to her as well?” - 

“Certainly,” returned Spragg with alacrity, 
wheeling round so that he also could see the 
white-clad figure coming slowly between the 
flower-beds, the great dog walking at her side, 
and the child bounding on in front, his hat, 
which he seemed to object to wear on his head, 
except when absolutely necessary, in his hand, 
and his golden ¢urls blown into a tangled 
shimmering mass about his face, flushed to a 
brilliant but hectic bloom, 

“Call your sister,” ordered Vane, briefiy. 

“* Opal, come here !” called Ruby, standing in 
the window. 

“ And me too?” asked Billie. 

‘* Yes,”” she nodded, and he jumped into the 
room with a glad shout of, ‘‘ Look, look, what 
I have got. Won't we have a fine t——” 

But the last words froze on his lips as he 
caught sight of his father, and saw the cruel 
eyes fixed on his face, and in his dismay and 
agitation almost dropped the hat he was 
carrying. 

‘* What have you there?” 
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‘“ B—b—black—berries,” he stammered, 
turning very white. 

“Extremely nice things. Put them on the 
table, and then go and shake hands with that 
gentleman, if your hands are in a fit condition 
to be offered.” 

«They’re—not—very clean,” he faltered, 
after setting down his hatfal of fruit, holding 
out @ tiny pair of grimy paws. 

“Never mind, my little man,” cried Spragg 
cheerily, seeing that the child was nervous 
und somewhat frightened. “Come and give 
mea kiss,’’ and just as Opal stepped through 
the long French window she saw the mummy’s 
lipless mouth pressed to Billie’s soft cheek, 
and his dark wrinkled face close to the child's 
blooming visage. 

“Mr. Spragg, my dear,” explained Vane, in 
@ most ane manner, 

“ fave you had a pleasant walk?” in- 
quired the visitor, as he rosé to greet her. 

«Yes, thank yon,” she answered, wrenching 
her eyes from the courtéenanee that fascinated 
her, and studing the faded daisies on the 
carpet. 

“Nice day for a stretch across the levels,” 
he continued, playing with Billie’s golden 
carls, and thinking how like his eyes were to 
his sister’s azure orbs. ; 

“Te 

“Mr. Ppoeines brought an invitation,” an- 
nounced Mr. Vane, a slight frown on his brow 
at her listless and uninterested manner. 

“Indeed! For you?” 

““No; for you and your sistér.” 

“Yes. I hope you young ladies will honour 


me with ies presence, on Wednesday wéek, at | 
sort of house warmin’ I am goin’ to| 


a féte an 


give to fricrids, tenantry, and villagers.” 


“‘ Thank you very much,” she began, without | 


the slightest hesitation, “but we seldom go to 


entertainments of any sort, and therefore——” | 


“And therefore will have much pleasure in 
accepting Mr. Sptagg’s,” broke in her father, 
with a bland simile to his guest, and a menac- 
ing glancé at her, which stopped the refusal 
shé was abont to utter, and fi her with a 
vague uneasiness. 

“T shall be so pleased if you will,” almost 
implored the American, 

“Tf my father wishes it, of course we stall 
do so,” she replied, after a perceptible hesita- 
tion, for she Gated. not rebel openly against 
the iron hand in the velvet glove, that. ruled 
then all with cruel, and unbending sterness. 

‘Thanks. Then I shail count on your 
comin’, and bringin’ this little fellow as well,’ 
indicating Billie by a wave of the hand, ‘if he 
cates to come.” 

**T shotild Tike to, awfully,” murmured the 
child, visions of jam tarts, whipped cream, 
apples, pears, peaches, cakes, merry-go-ronnds, 
swings, cricket, Punch and Judy shows, float- 
ing before his mind's eye in a bewildering 
medley. 

_“* Then yon shall, if your papa gives permis- 
sion,” smiled Spraga looking down at the fair 
upturned face, and feeling an insane desire to 
cover it with kisses, because it was so like that 
other one, which he could only admire from a 

espectfual distance. 

“Oh, certainly. T have no objection to his 
going if he won't be in the way.” 

“Nos af all. Thope to see many small guests, 
as well a& big ones.’’ 

‘Children, espacially boys, enjoy open-air 
parties so moh,” pat in Raby. thinking the 
others might as well have a chance too, of par- 
ticipating in the gaiety that was going on. 

“‘ Yes, yes,” agreed the mummy, taking the 
hint. ‘‘ Your other brothers must come also.” 

“No, really!’ protested their amiable 
parent, “that would ba toomany. Wearea 
large party withont them.” 

‘*Taat does not matter. The whole thing 
will b¢ on aw large scale. Half-a-dozen, more 
or less, or indeed fifty, would make next to-no 
difference. So I shall hope to see you all.” 

“Tam sure my young people will enjoy it 
greatly if they won’t bein the way.” 

‘‘In the way? Not at all. I shall be sin- 
cerely glad to see them,”’ rejoined the other 





warmly, as he rose to depart, feeling that he 


had no tamgible excuse for stayinglonger. 

Copeland Vaue watched him closely as he 
bade adieu to the girls, but he made nothin 
of it, for he was equally polite to both, and, 
if anything, held Raby’s hand an instant 
longer than he did ‘Opal’s. 

“Father, what made you accept this in- 
vitation for us?’ exclaimed the latter, as he 
returned from escorting his guest to the gate. 

‘« Because I wish you to goto the American's 


féte,” be answered, with chilling coldness of 


manner. 

“ But—we cannot.go.” 

“Why not, pray?” 

“ Because we hnve nothing to wear.” 

‘‘ Wear that thing you have on now. It 
suits you very well.” 

“This? Inpdssiblg!” she-ejacalated. «Tt 
is pieced and patched from the ‘band to the 
hem, and is totally unfit for such an affair.”’ 

‘* Where ave the gowns your atint gave you 
the other day ?”’ 

“They are evening dresses.” 

“ Couldn’t you turn’them into day ones for 
this occasion.” 

“No. They have short sleeves, anil low 
necks,” 

“Surely you must have something that 
will do?” he growled, with a considerable 
amount of irritation. 

“ We have nothing,” she said, decidedly. 

“Nothing,” echoed Buby. ‘Our ward- 
robe consists of half-a-dozen cottons, im a 
more or less.advanced stage of decay, a serge 
gown apiece, not of the newest, and» those 
aunt gave.” 

“Then —I suppose I must. sacrifice myself, 


aig 
as usual,” he said. with a doleful gpoan, | 


drawing out his lank purse with evident 
reluctance. ‘ Here are two sovereigns. Make 
the most of them, and appear well-dressed. 


I don’t wish you'to disgrace me on ‘this occa. | 


sion,” and placing the money/on the table! he 
beteok himself as speedily as possible back to 
his beloved books and easy dressing- gown, 
“That won't go far,” sneered Ruby, with a 
derisive lawgh, ws she picked wp the yellow 
pieces, “‘ towards our being well dressed. The 
ideas some men have ‘about women's attire is 
rather amusing. They seem to think it is 
possible for a ‘she’ to dress elegantly on 


nothing a year, and to make a stylish appear. | 
ance from January 1st to December 3ist | 


inclusive. Copeland-Vane is one.of them.’ 

‘(I wish fathor-had not accepted this’ im- 
vitation. 
so,’’ sighed her sister. 

“Can't you? Tan. 
aire has taken a faney to us, and) means to 
trade on that.” 

‘‘ The milliongire may prove too many for 
him.” 

“He may. Still I hardly think he will,’’ 
and her eyes again rested hngeringly ea the 
face that she knew had made the keen man of 
business foolish as fany youth in his teems, 
with a bad fit. of calf-love on. 

“1 don’t. at.all want-to go.”’ 

“Why not?’ aeked the Dachess, surprised 
at the way ia which these words were spoken. 

“It will be so painful to meto see another 
in Paal’s place reigning master of Temple 
Dene.”’ 

‘I can understand your feeling. 
try and overcome it.”’ 

“‘Té will take some time to do.so, and\I do 
not care to go anywhere now that hé.is not 
here to go with me. I would far.rather stay 
at home.” 

“Of course. Still you see if may prove 
advantageoas to us, and think how the boys 
will tnjoy it!” 

‘True. I musé not be selfish,” and her 
gaze wandered to Billie, who was sorting the 
blackberries diligently. 

“I think it will be delightfal,” he an- 
nouncel, looking up with shimiag eyes aad 
a happy expression on the face that but teo 
often wore a sad and wistful one. 

“You want to go?”’ she queried. t 

“Oh, so much, sis!’’ he answered, going 


You must 


I can’t imagine what made him do | 


He sees the million- stensibty 
: | gentry coming hiter by slow but sure degrees 





! friend with us. 


over and laying his hand on her knee, “I 
shall think of nothing else till the day comes, 
and think of it for weeks atid weeks after.” 

“Then you shall go, my pét!” she cried, 
catching him up in her arms and kissing 
him again and again—an operation to which 
he submitted with praéiseworthy coolness. 

After that she resolutely put agide her own 
feelings and entered with »# will info all the 
preparations that were necessary—furbished 
up the boys’ suits, went into Mvesham with 
Ruby to purchase white cambric for their 
gowns, flowers to smarten up their old hats, 
and gloves and boots, which purchases swal-. 
lowed up the two sovereigns and a few shil- 
lings they had besides. 

“Still, we won’t be ragged,” Raby said, 
trinmphantly, as she cut out cambric, “ and 
that’s something for us to be prond of.” 





CHAPTER XIl. 


Merxxwitrt great activity prevailed at 
Temple Dene. Long shut-up casements and 
dovrs in the interior of the house were thrown 
open, to the intense discomfort of many a 
dweller of the deserted rooms. Spiders, 
moths, beetles, were expatriated in armies. 
Tapestried chambers were’ brightened up, long 
passages’ out, dim nisles and queer corners. 
brought to Tight, and some extremely granc 
and extreurely anti d properties produced, 
which ‘had been hidden away for more than 
centary, and whidh ueither rishlake nor Pan! 
Chicherfy ‘had ever seen, and which Mr. 
Spragg valaet on account of their extreme 


é. 

The large drawin Pr was rage for 

dancing, great supper. Merry- 
-rounds wére ‘ia the Chase, and 

oi and fh La Rn and all manner of 


things to amriasé young. 

The day dawned brightly ; one of those fine 
‘bulmy days of mild ber, stdlén from the 
*¥ndian sumrmer.’” san shone clear and 
warm,the sky was cloudless; a thin violet haze 
lending a charm ‘to thie distant hills, i 
the raddy tints of’ autumn; the air fall of 
fue of spanks fale Re sme hyped 
fame end gar grain, 

ed from fields whers, amid the tawny 
stubble: rose the stroke of the dencher-pot, or 
the puff of white cloud that precedes the 
sharp whiz of the bulletas it flies to deal death 
and destrtiction to some luckless feathered 
Avweller of the wood. 

The tenemtry and villagers for whom the 
fete was 0 given arrived early, the 


until the lawn was a keleideseopic mass of 
brilliant colour as the guests moved to and 
fro, listenin to the music diecoursed by 
the brass bawé-from Pyvesham, watching those: 
playing tennis und croquet, or trying their 
skill with a bow or“® Bat, and'stad ying the 
bumpkins as they danced anti frolicked om the 
lower lawa. Gs é 

The county people enjoyed theurselves 
every bit as mucia as the other and lesser folk. 
The marqnees, sormme.fer demoing, seme for re- 
ircshment, were thronged ; everybody seemed 
enjoying themselves, and Washington C. 

pragg, Esq., standing on the lowest step of 
the fight leading up to the door, silently con 

alated hi _@n the success of hic 

venture ; and knowing that nearly everyone, 
who was anyone, had arrived, felt himself at 
liberty to leave the place where he had received 
those bidden te-the feast, and follew a certain 
white dress, that was disappearing in the dis- 
tance, going towards the Panch and Jady 
show 


“« Let me congratulate you on the number of 
good people you have guthered here to day!’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Bevoir, stopping him half-way 
across the lawn. ‘‘ How did you manage it? 
You seem to have asked just the right ones!”’ 

“Do you ow so? Lam glad of that,” he 
replied, evading her query. 

“ Yes. athecmn. ah have brought a 
I hope you don't mind?” 
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"Not atall.. Delighted to.see any friend of | 


yours,” 


“Thanks, May I iniroduce him? The) 


Earl of Mount Severn—Mr. Spragg!” 

Mr. Spragg bowed ‘to the person indicated, 
an undersized, red-haired, freckle-faced man, 
looking, more like a draper’s assistant than a 
nobleman, who extended «a hand and 
drawled,— 

““Verwy .glad to make the acquaintance aw 

of sach a, well-known man, verwy indeed, 
aw.” 
* Pleased to sea you,” murmured the host, 
for the hundreth-and ninety-ninth time or 
more, for everybody had brought a friend or 
friends in the coollest way, 

“Wemakable looking -person. Weally, 
newaw wemembah seeing such a face he- 
foah,” said his lordship to,Clementina, as the 
American passed on. 

‘“Isn’t he dreadfal? ” she answered, with a 
spitefal langh, for she had not forgiven his 
want of admiration for ‘her own fair person, 
and his bad taste in preferring Opal, 

“ Fwightful, weally fwightfal.” 

“They say he wants.a. wife,” she went.on, 
wishing’ to. let the noble earl;see that she, at 
any rate, was not in the-race for the Yankee’s 
money-bags, and was opem to an offer from 
him if he were so minded. “{ think he will 
are, some difficulty in. finding one, don’t 

ou ” 

7 If the lady he honawsa with his attentions 
looks at his pwetty conntenanses, yes ; if she 
thinks of thetwemendous weight of his money- 
bags, no,” 

* You are severe on-my sex.” 

“Nos at all. Many women lay themselves 
out to mawwy wieh men, Make a sort of 
twade of it, in fact, and don’t cawe what, the 
human pill is like so long as, he.is thiokly- 
coated with pwecious meted” 

“T should never do that,” with a sigh and 
a sentimental look into his gooseberry green 
eyes. 

“No, weally? Going in faw love in a 
cotiage, Eh? -_ 

“Yes. ‘Love is better.than much wealth.” 

“Verwy, few women thi 80. nowadays. 
You ave a shining exception, quite a wawg 
avis,” 

‘You don’t meant that,’ she said, with 
sharp glance at him fom, under her lids to 
see. if he was making fan of her, but she conld 
gather nothing from his wooden; countenance. 

“Weally I da, though, Mws. Davidson,”’ to 
that lady who had just joined the Bevoir 
group, “I appeal to you. Isn’t a giwl who 
wants to mawwy faw love, and live in a cot- 
tage, a wawity for the present day ?”’ 

“‘{ think she is rather. There are not many 
of them to be met with.” 

“Extwemely few. In fact, I have nevaw 
met with one yet, and don’t ‘suppose I evaw 
shall,” 

For which piece of impertinence Miss Tina 
felt she would like to shake him, as it evidently 
showed ‘he did not put much faite in her pro- 
testations of disinterested 

“ Who is that ‘el looismg man leaning 
against that oak over there?’ inquired the 
widow, her large fn) eyes 
perfections of Copeland Vane’s: handsome face 
and figure, 

‘Ob |, that ia Vane. Lives: ati the Rest. 
Won't do for:you, Victoria ; hast'tia penny !” 
explained Mra, Bevoir. 

‘And who ie the giwkwith him?” demanded 
the Earl, putting up an eyeglass, 

“ His danghter,” ¥. 





you?” 

‘“ Borry torsay I.cam’t. Don't, know them 
well enough for thas.” 

“‘ Nevaw mind;, itdoesn't mattaw,. 1’ll get 
aw Spwage to do it,” and hesauntered off after 
his best, followed by wrathfal glances from 
Tina and,her mother; far,was it not too bad— 
Opal had bewitched the American millionaire, 
and nom Raby had won a very strong ex pres- 
sion of admiration from the Hiaal of Mount 


taking im adil: the |, 


Sevenn's lips, their-own friend, the mam they 
had broughtin: order that he might have an 
opportunity: of proposing to Tina ? 

_ itwasmaddening! And motherand daughter 
turned green with, rage and jealousy as they 
saw him accost his host.. 

‘“Sorwy to trouble you, but will yon kindly 
intwoduce me to that lady in white?” 

“ Wihieh lady in white?’ asked the other 
quickly, with a sharp glance at the Earl. 

“ A pwetty giwl with dawk haw and eyes.” 

“ Miss, Veme? ” 

‘Yes; that aw is her name.” 

“I shell be-very pleased to,” said Spragg, 
willingly, relieved to find if was not Qpal he 
wanted to know, “if you can tell me where 
she is.” 

“Sle: was neaw that mawquee a minute 
ago, bat now: she. has disappeared. Nevaw 
maind, latew, if:you will ?.”’ 

‘* With. pleasure; ’’ and then he hurried on, 
and found,the girl he sought in the midst of 
a crowd of little ones, with Billie holding her 

looking Puneh whacking Judy over 
the head, “ Dhis is: not. very interestin’ for 
you,” ‘he said, as he reached her side, and she 
turned: with a start, and encountered that 
gaze which always made her shudder. 

“II don’t mind,” she stammered, ‘“and 
Billie is aa ? 

“*De you like the show?” he asked; the 
child. 


“Ob, yoo! L eonld stay and look at it all 
day dong.) he i 
‘ — you think, you would get tired of 
it ” 
¥ tS a no!” with a.decided shake of the curly 

ead. 

“ Curious taste, even for a child.” 

‘*T don’t think so,” objected Opal. 

“Don’t. you?” with an admiring glance at 
her Beautiful faiec. 

“No. Grown people like the theatre, 
many going nearly every night.’ This is the 
children's theatre, and the puppets the actors. 
They take as much interest in the gestures of 
the ‘wooden dolls as we do in those. of the 
living.” 

‘* L.snppose they do,’’ he agreed; refleetively. 
‘* You. see I don’t understand mach about 
childzen., Mevar-bed, anythin’ to do with 
wae Like thera though. Think they make 
& house sunshing.’ 

** They do,” she said'waxmly. ‘‘ Make-those 
thet) are elder forget all their cares and 
twoubles, while; they watch their innocent 
gambols,” and she gave Billie an adoring look 
that. the American would have given a thou- 


sand pounds to have bad sent in bisdirection. 


“True. They, have, I guess, a sort of 
lhumanizin’ effect.an the roughest and worst 
men.” 

“Yes.” 

“Now where would you like to go?” he 
‘asked, as the showman lowered the curtain. 
“Phat is all over for the present. Will you 
haves swing or a tury on one of those fine 
‘horses’? ” 

* Qh; no, he mustn’t go on there, please,”’ in- 

terrupted his sister. “Iam afraid he might 
fall off and be hurt,” 
__“ Very well. It is somewhat dangerous. 
| Will you join the boys. playin’ in the meadow, 
jor will you.come with.me and have an ice and 
some cakes ?” 

“T think I should like the ice and the 
cakes,” announced Billie, afver a second’s 
‘hesitation. 
| “That's right. Come along,” and taking 
the little hamd in his, he retraced his steps, 
thus obliging Miss Vame to walk beside him, 


will || and led them:to a marquee, where he supplied 


‘the bey withan unlimited quantity of dsinties, 
‘and. filled his: pockets with bonbons, and was 
so kimd and attentive that the fuir girl at bos 
side forget to shudder when he looked at her. 
“I hape the flowers I sent pleased you?” 
‘he said; as. they leftthe tent, glancing at the 
Taagidfxcemt nd of white roses, which 
reachdd fpem her throat to her belt, and which 
exbaled a faint sweet perfume. 





“Yes, thank you. They are lovely!” and 





she glanced down at the blossoms admiring?y. 
Flowers were a passion with her, and ome 
that extreme poverty prevented being gratified 
often; soshe had felt really pleased that mora- 
ing when Claremont appeared at the Rest 
carrying two great boxes, which he presented, 
saying,— 

“For the Meeses Vane, with Mr. Spragg’e 
compliments,” accompanying the speech wr 
an.-elegant bow, which was brought to am an- 
timely end by Turk, who, the moment he 
heard the valet’s voice, sprang up from the 
mat in the hall where he was stretched, aad 
rushed at him with a growl, intending to have 
a bit out of the Frenchmen, for whom he hed 
an unaccountable dislike, and who retarned 
the sentiment with interest. But Gpal was 
too quick for him, and seizing his collar with 
both hands held him fast, while Ruby picked 
up the boxes she let fall, and dismissed Clare- 
mont, who was evidently nothing loth.to gest 
out of Turk's vicinity with a polite message 
of thanks to his master. 

‘* Whenever yon want flowers, I trust you 
will not hesitate to send over for them,” cou- 
tinued Spragg, delighted at the pleasare 
plainly visible on her face. “TI will give the 
head-gardener orders to send you someevery 
week if you will allow me to do so?” 

“It is most kind of you to make sack an 
offer,” she answered, gratefully, ‘“bus we 
really could not trouble you by trespacsing to 
such an extent on your kindness.” 

“‘It would be no trouble, and the kindmess 
would be yours, to take and make use of some 
of the blossoms that will be lost here to @ 
great extent, as there are no deft fingars to 
arrange them prettily: There are sa many, 
too; some of them will fade without ever 
leavin’ the conservatories or forcin’ heuses, 
and your father has been so kind, so very kind 
and friendly to me, and has helped me in the 
matter of this féte so much, that I should like 
to be civil to him in every way that I possibly 
can. Therefore I trust yon will give me per- 
mission to send some. I know Mr. Vane likes 
flowers,” he urged. 

“Since you—wish—it, then, thanks,” she 
said, reluctantly, feeling a strange disinelina- 
tion to accept fawours at this man’s 
and only doing so because her father’s lowe 
for flowers could be thereby gratified. 

“No; thank you for givin’ me the eppor- 
tunity of showin” my gratitude, and I mest 
sin-———” 

“Mr. Spragg, may I trouble you for a 
moment?” broke in a voice, and Mrs. Dawid- 
son touched his arm, and, after a few minutes’ 
conversation, curried him off triumphently, 
to or, extreme disgust and Opal’s extreme 
relief. 

The latter much preferred wandering about 
alone with Billie to being escorted by their 
host, and it was with a most childish glee she 
hurried down to the lake, and. got into. the 
little boat moored to the miniature 
pier, and sat, with the child at her feet, rock- 
ing the tiny craft gently, listening to the 
music, which sounded delicious at a dictanes, 
if rather too lond at close quarters, gazing up 
at the blue sky, and last, though by 20 means 
least, thinking of the absent Paul. y 

It was just the sort of evening for dreaming 
of love—soft, balmy, sensuous, the gentle 
breeze hardly touching the waters of the lake, 
whose clear depths mirrored back every object 
near it, , 

The few fleecy clouds floating in the blee 
heavens, the trees that bent over, as if 
stretching out their branches like snpplicating 
arms; the rocks and stones, the water-flies 
and reeds. that bordered its sedgy edges, amd 
the lilies floating on its placid surface—overy- 
thing, including a pair of figures seuntering 
along the banks talking, the one gravely and 
earnestly, the other lightly and carelessly. 

The two were Jack Rainham oad Raby 
Vane. 

“ You haven’t yet told me if you are really 
glad that I am to settle down here pes- 
manently ?” 

“ Haven't 1?” 
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“Ne,” 

** What do you want to know for?” 

“IT think you might guess that.’’ 

“Tam not good at guessing. Some people 
are. Our host, for instance.’’ 

‘Don’t speak of him. Let us talk of our- 
selves. Are you glad?” 

‘ Really I haven’t thought about it,” with 
a wicked, tantalising glance up at him that 
made his pulses thrill. F 

‘“‘ Begin now, then, and tell me,” bending 
down to look &t the handsome, dusky face 
glowing with health and beauty. 

“Oh, I can’t!” 

““ Why not?” 

‘*T have heaps of other things to think of.” 

‘* What things?” 

** All sorts of things.” 

“ _ me one.” 

** Washington C. Spragg.’”’ 

“ Ruby!” = 
; — do you say ‘Ruby!’ in that tone 

or ” 

‘** Because I am astonished at you.” 

‘What is there astonishing, Jack, in a girl 
thinking about the richest man, with the finest 
place in the county? All the women are doing 
it, from Miss Bevoir down to Lundy Cramp, 
the village doctor’s red-haired daughter ; only, 
perhaps, they won’t be candid, and own to it 
as I do.” 

“I thought you were different to most 


- women,” he rejoined, a pained look in his 
« honest brown eyes. 


‘** You see I am not.” 
** You say you are not.” 
‘‘ And it is the truth. Nature has only one 


-mould. Weare all turned out with much the 


wame feelings and instincts, only education 
and certain surroundings develop or suppress 
them,.according to whether they are good or 


“* I differ from you there. The instincts of 
some are totally different to those of others.” 

“To those instincts that ap ,”’ she re- 
torted. ‘‘ What of those that are kept down 
and — in people of birth and educa- 
tion?” 

“They languish and die, probably, or else 
never exist at all.” 

“Pooh! You reason badly. Many women 
ia high position would like sometimes to 
wrangle like a Billingsgate fishwife, and 
throw the nearest portable article at their 
lord and master, when his actions don’t quite 

lease them. It is only education and the 

bit of self-command in which they are 
trained from the earliest age that enables 
them to restrain their desires. Their in- 
stincts are just the same as those of a chan- 
teuse or danseuse, who would hurl an inkstand 
or anything else at the head of a faithless 
lover. The apparent calmness of the former 
is simply the result of early training.” 

“* Where did you get your knowledge of the 
world?” he asked, pa 

“*T hardly know. Comes to me naturally, I 
snppose.”’ 

‘You are somewhat old for your age !,”” 

‘‘ Say rather my ideas are old,” she re- 
joined ; ‘my face is not antique yet,” and 
she lifted her blooming countenance saucily 
for his inspection. 

“No, not yet. Still, old ideas may trace 
lines about your eyes and lips ere you are 
thirty.” 

‘“« That won't matter,” she responded, with 
the utmost coolness. ‘I shalljbe married to 


-gome millionaire long before that undesired 


time arrives.” 

“Ruby!” jhe ejaculated again, in pained 
surprise. 

‘* What is the matter now?” she demanded, 


-eirily. 


“You don’t mean to say you are mer- 
cenary ?” 

“That depends. What do you mean by— 
mercenary ?”’ 

** That—you would—marry—for money.” 

‘If that is what you mean I think I am.” 

“You would sell yourself for filthy lucre ?” 

‘*T suppose I would, At any rate, I can’t 





stay all my life at the Rest, trying to make a 
shilling go as far as a sovereign, or farther.” 

“A rich marriage is not the only way of 
escaping that.” 

“No?” she said, inquiringly. 

“You might marry some one you could 
love, who would make you happy,” he whis- 
pered, tenderly. 

“Happy in one way and unhappy in an- 
other.” 

‘* What de you mean?” 

“T mean that ‘love in a cottage’ would 
not suit me, and that I should never be quite 
happy except as a leader of fashion and a 

thy woman.” : 

‘“« Are you quite certain, Ruby?” 

“TI think I am.” 

‘I don’t want you to think, I want you to 
be sure, as your answer will mean a great 
Are you certain that you could 
not be happy with a man of moderate means 
whom you loved and who returned your affec- 
tion ?’ 

He looked at her wistfully as he spoke, the 
rays of the setting sun lingered in his soft, 
dark eyes, and lit up the manly, pleasant face, 
with its drooping moustache and straight 
features. 

‘No, I am not quite certain,” she re- 
sponded, hardly proof against that tender 
look ; and as he heard her words he caught 
her to him, there, under the shade of the 
giant oaks, and pressed passionate kisses on 
her face, while she, for once in a way, lost her 
self-possession, and trembled in his arms like 
a timid bird. 


(To be continued.) 








Tuenre is no spectacle more painful than the 
man who is the victim of unhappiness from 
every slight misfortune he meets with in his 
business. He literally makes troubles for him- 
self—he plants thorns and thistles along his 
pathway through life, and frets out both Sear 
and soul by rubbing against them. 


Ir isa mistake to suppose that happiness is 
in proportion to large means and ample re- 
sources, although many, looking with longing 
eyes at the freedom from care which wealth 
presupposes, fancy that the possession of an 
iucome like that of their neighbour would 
make them perfectly contented. Some of the 
truest satisfaction in life is enjoyed in the day 
of small things. , 


A err may feel certain on this point—that, 
as a man treats his mother and sisters, so he 
will treat his wife six months after mar- 
riage. This may seem cold-blooded, very far 
removed from the tender feelings which court- 
ship induces. Buta girl has a choice to make 
—a choice upon which the happiness of her 
whole life will depend; and there is always 
a time, whether she notices it or not, before 
she parts with the control of her heart, at 
which she ought to listen to her judgment. 
Without better evidence than her own feel- 
ings she is very likely to make a mistake ; but, 
if she can assure herself that her lover is a 
man who is respected and liked by his male 
friends, and is a favourite at home, she may 
be pretty sure that in listening to his love she 
is choosing wisely. 


A Lire Qvarret.—An old lady recently 
died whose life had been saddened by a little 
quarrel. The day had been fixed for her 
wedding, and she and her intended husband 
began to put down carpets in the house they 
were to occupy. She wanted them laid one 
way, he another. They q and sepa- 
rated. He died shortly afterwards, and the 
lady never married. This should teach women 
the danger of permitting their husbands, or 
intended husbands, to remain in the house 
when carpets are being put down. No man 
will insist upon being present on such occasions 
if his wife hints that his absence would give 
her more pleasure. This same rule applies in 
taking up carpets. 








THE MARRIAGE KNOT. 

On the whole, it seems best not to tie the 
knot too early in life, before the taste and 
judgment are matured ; for the lover a woman 
would marry at twenty she would give the 
cold shoulder to at thirty in most cases; and 
a young man is in danger of being taken by a 
pretty face, without a particle of wit, and so 
by-and-by grows insensible to the faded 
prettiness, and feels the need of something 
more substantial and durable ; and his friends 
say he has out her, and she has crys- 
tallised where they first met. 

Neither is it wise to wait too long; there 
are dangers in either course. 

A man who marries late in life is in danger 
of marrying out of his tion, and gener- 
ally contrives to select the person least in sym- 
pathy with him orhis pursuits—one who cares 
more for his bank account than for his tastes 
or feelings, who has no associations with his 
youth or heyday, and no reminiscences in 
common. 

It is in thus choosing that he makes his 
mistake, not in the act of marriage itself; for 
there seems no legitimate reason why man or 
woman should not marry aftef fifty, or why 
they should seem ridiculous in so doing, other 
things being equal. 

Why should not one be capable of love at 
fifty as at twenty-five? Has not one age a 
monopoly of love over another? May not one 
love better at fifty than younger, with a larger 
nature, enriched by thought and experience, 
deepened by failure and success ? 

The love of twenty-five may be but a fleet- 
ing surface passion beside this other—a mere 
sham and glamour, subject to change and 
Gianak” which the next pair of velvet eyes may 
dispel. 

Balzac says that men are most dangerous 
to women after fifty; that is, their powers 
have ripened and mellowed, and they have 
learned how to employ them ; love is an ideal 
to them, and not a pastime; they have dis- 
covered what qualities they prefer, what 
attractions are durable and independent of 

or circumstances. 

**Nobody but we,” said Hawthorne, in one 
of his letters to his wife, ‘‘ever knew what it 
was to be married. If other people knew it, 
this dull old earth would have a perpetual 
glory round about it.” 

And this charming bit of conceit should be 
more general, should be the creed of every 
ag and wife, suggesting a state of bea- 
titude. 





Beuteve nothing against another but upon 
good authority nor report what may hurt 
another unless it be a greater hurt to others to 
conceal it. 

Prosperity is consistent with intense 
worldliness, intense selfishness, intense hard- 
ness of heart, while the grander features of 
human character—self-sacrifice, di of 
pleasure, patriotism, love of knowl de- 
votion to any + and good cause—these 
have no tendencies to bring men what is called 
fortune. 

Ir's a strange thing to think of a man who 
can lift a chair with his teeth, and walk fifty 
miles on end, trembling and turning hot and 
cold at only a look from one woman out of 
all the rest of the world. It’s a mystery we 
can give no account of; but no more we can 
of the sprouting of the seed, for that matter. 

Heatray Homes.—Let every man and his 
wife be their own sanitarians and make their 
home a centre of sanitation. Let in the sun, 
keep out the damp, separate the house from 
the earth beneath, connect the house with the 
air above, once, nay, twice in the year hold 
the Jewish Passover, and allow no leaven of 
disease to remain in any corner or crevice. 
Let the house clear itself of all impurities as 
they are produced; eat no unclean thing; 
drink no impure drink; wear no impure 
clothes ; do no impure act; and all the 
that science can render you is at your abso- 
lute command. 
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GLADYS LEIGH. 


—_—~— 
CHAPTER X, 


“ Or course you will send her away?” 

This was Buarbara’s remark when poor 
Gladys had been taken upstairs and placed 
on her own bed, with Mrs. Coniston’s kind 
old housekeeper to take care of her. 

“ Why?” 

“You could not think of keeping her.” 

“ Why?” 

There was something annoying in the per- 
sistent repetition of this one monosyllable. 
Barbara grew cross. 

“It would be scandalous!” 

“ ’ 

Bab fairly stamped her foot. 

‘Sir Hubert was a disreputable charac- 
ter! ” 

“I never heard so; even then it does not 
make his daughter other than she is.” 

“He ran in debt, and died owing thou- 
sands.” . 

“Lord Carew discharged all claims when 
he took possession of the Priory. There is 
no creditor left to reproach Sir Hubert’s 
memory.” 

‘* Royal is absurdly generous.” 

‘Well, my dear, you have prudence enough 
for two.” 

“* But you won't keep Miss Leigh? Aunt, 
you know you have invited Lord Carew on a 
jong visit. How can those two meet? The 
very idea is unseemly.” 

“T think not. I know as a fact that Lord 
Carew has never seen Miss Leigh. The name 
is not uncommon. He would never guess she 
was Sir Hubert’s daughter.” 

“I think her feelings should be considered,’’ 
said Bab, with unwonted feeling. 

“Your generosity does you credit, dear. 
When Lord Carew fixes the date of his arrival 
I will ask Miss Leigh if she feels equal to 
meeting him.” 

e aa you are too —_ be 

“IT am agreeing with ou propose, 
Barbara.” earn wwe 

“You don’t understand Lord Carew.” 

“I never professed to, dear.” 

“Royal is awfully scrupulous and ec- 
centric. At first he refused point-blank ever 
to let me enter Arle Priory. Now,as mamma 
tells me it is being restored regardless of ex- 
pense, I imagine he has changed his mind; 
but if he sees that girl he will go back again 
to his absurd scruples.” 

‘‘How should the sight of her influence 
him ?” 

“She is just the kind of girl to arouse a 
man’s compassion. She has a certain sort of 
babyish prettiness and clinging childish ways, 
just the thing to turn a man’s head.” 

‘‘You can’t be very sure of your /fiance’s 
affection, Bab, if you suspect him of flirting 
with another girl under your very eyes.” 

Bab lifted the same eyes a little super- 
ciliously. 

“I don’t in the least suspect Carew of 
flirting; honestly, I don’t believe he could.” 

‘Then what do you fear from a meeting 
between him and Miss Leigh?” 

‘* He is so absurdly generous, quite Quixotic, 
I may say, he’d as likely as not offer Miss 
Leigh a handsome allowance, or else resolve 
never to take up his abode at the Priory for 
fear of hurting her feelings.” 

‘“‘ Lord Carew must be a peculiar man.” 

“ He is very peculiar.” 

“ And you are not afraid of entrusting your 
happiness to such an eccentric individual ?.”’ 

“I am not in the least afraid. Even before 
his uncle’s death I knew he would make me 
a duchess, and now he is out and out the best 
parti in England.” 

‘And I suppose you are very fond of 
him?” 

“ We are not at all romantic ; we thoroughly 
understand each othér.” 





“Of course, as eldest daughter, your father 
will give you a handsome fortune ?”’ 

‘Of course,” not thinking it needful to add 
Lord Saville looked forward to Springfield 
Park and its revenues to help him to portion 
his younger children, and so could afford to be 
very generous to his first-born. 

‘**T suppose he literally coins money ?” 

“ Who—papa?” Barbara shook her head. 
“To tell you the truth, aunt, none of his 
ventures have succeeded of late. Whatever 
he has touched has failed. Poor mamma is 
getting quite uneasy.” 

“I don’t wonder, with six unmarried 
daughters.” 

“The girls are sure to do well.” 

‘I’m sure I’m glad to hear it. Has Lord 
Carew any brothers?” 

** Not one.” 

‘Well, when you are a duchess you'll be 
able to help your sisters; and now, I think, 
Tl bid you good-night, Barbara. I feel 
tired.” 

It was only nine o’clock, and Mrs. Coniston 
did not seek her own room. Instead she went 
upstairs to the chamber prepared for Gladys. 
Perhaps its dreary aspect struck on her with 
a read reproach, for she muttered to her- 
self,— 

“Young girls ought not to be spoiled. I 
mean to be very good to her, but I won't have 
her head turned.” 

Another moment and she stood by the girl's 
bedside. Gladys was asleep; her long, dark 
eyelashes fell with a vivid contrast on her 
colourless skin ; the small hands were folded ; 
all about her looked peaceful and calm. 

Mrs. Coniston watched her a moment to 
make sure she slept, and then, stooping down, 
kissed the fair open brow. 

** She shall never know all I feel for her,” 
murmured the stately lady ; ‘I will never tell 
her how her story is linked with mine unless 
I find her worthy. I have been deceived so 
often ;‘I must try her first.” 

When Gladys woke the autumn sunshine was 


- falling on the bare, polished floor. The room 


that had seemed so dreary in the evening was 
now bright with morning freshness. 

The girl lifted one hand wearily to her 
aching head, and tried to collect her thoughts. 
What had happened last night? How was it 
she had no remembrance of coming upstairs? 
Soon it had all returned to her, and dimly 
she knew that Lady Barbara was soon to be 
the mistress of Arle ; that the man whom she 
had thought of contemptuously as ‘‘ young 
Brook ”’ was a peer of ancient lineage. 

She was trying to nerve herself to get up 
and face the —- with Mrs. Coniston, 
when the door opened, and a pleasant-faced 
old woman came in, a tray of breakfast in 
her hand. 

She was Mrs. Simmonds, housekeeper at 
a and wife of the solemn butler. 

rs. Coniston was much attached to her, and 
pardoned in the cheery, bright-faced old lady 
a levity she would never have permitted in 
any other retainer. 

Perhaps the butler felt his lady’s forbearance 
in this matter, and so assumed an additional 
gravity himself to make amends for her short- 
comings. 

‘“‘ Are you better, Miss Leigh?” asked the 
old woman, kindly. ‘‘My mistress says you 
are not to get up unless you are quite able. 
She breakfasts always in her own room, and 
she would like to see you there when you are 
dressed.” ° 

Gladys — herself ready to get up at 
once, but Mrs. Simmonds insisted upon her 
partaking of toast and coffee. Then with her 
own hands she completed the unpacking poor 
Gladys had been too weary to think of. 

“And I hope you'll stay with us, Miss 
Leigh,” she concluded, respectfully, as she 
withdrew. ‘My mistress may have a sharp 
word and a frown for some, but she’s a heart 
of gold for them that know how to find it.” / 

Gladys trembled like an aspen leaf when 
half-an-hour later, she knocked at the boudoir-, 





door. Mrs. Coniston was reading. She closed 
her book as she saw who had entered. 

‘* Sit down, Miss Leigh.” 

Gladys obeyed, still trembling. 

“I want to talk to you. You must have 
thought us Goths and Vandals last night, but 
Lady Barbara had no idea you were Sir 
Hubert’s daughter, or she would never have 
spoken as she did.” 

Gladys felt her eyes fill with tears. 

**Don’t cry,” said Mrs. Coniston, not un- 
kindly ; “it won’t happen again; we are all 
quite ready to forget you have anything to do 
with the Priory. Bless me, child! dozens of 
girls are left orphans! Now, I want to ask 
you a plain question. Have you ever seen 
Lord Carew ?” 

“I never even heard his name till last 
night.” 

“He is going to marry my niece. He is 
the best parti of the day, not because he is 
the heir to a Dukedom, but because his uncle, 
Julian Brook, chose to make him his heir. 
Of course you know the part Julian Brook 
played in your father’s life?” 

Gladys bowed her head. 

‘* His nephew had nothing to do with it.” 

“IT am sure of that. I never heard his 
name. I used to think of him as‘ Mr. Brook,’ 
but I know he has a generous heart. He offered 
to settle a yearly income on me—an utter 
stranger.” 

‘* Why did you refuse?” 

“I would not eat the bread of charity— 
specially his charity.” 

“ And you can meet him? Lord Carew is 
coming here this autumn on a long visit.” 

‘‘He will have little to do with me,” said 
Gladys, a little bitterly. ‘‘ What has a name- 
less dependent to do with a Duke’s heir? The 
chances are Lord Carew will never even guess 
at my identity.” 

“I didn’t say anything about his feelings; 
I asked you a plain question. Can you bear 
to meet Lord Carew in this house ?—or shall 
I release you from your engagement ?”’ 

‘*T would rather stay.” 

“We have not frightened you, then, with 
what Barbara calls our perpetual gloom?” 

‘There will never be any more sunshine 
for me in this life!” said Gladys, gently. 
‘Mrs. Coniston, if you are content to keep 
me I am pleased to stay.” 

And so she stayed. 

The time wore on, and Gladys realised the 
truth of Lady Barbara's wuescription of 
Springfield. 

There was a dulness about the place, 
monotony about its routine,which was depress- 


ing. Mrs. Conisten was very sharp of speech; . 


quick to blame, slow to praise. It seemed as 
if she had a positive delight in finding out 
the weak points in people’s mental feelings, 
and dealing a cutting thrust where it would 
tell; and Barbara, who might have brightened 
up the companion’s dreary life—Barbara, who 
was young herself, and might have had com- 
passion on the lonely girl—Barbara was the 
most bitter drop in Miss Leigh’s cup of woe; 
in her aunt’s presence coldly polite, out of it 
insolent and overbearing, making poor Gladys’ 
sensitive nature positively writhe under the 
slights she delighted to inflict. 

The two girls breakfasted alone, and it was 
Barbara’s chief amusement, when she received 
letters from any friend in the neighbourhood 
of Saville Place, to read to Gladys gushing 
accounts of the alterations and improvements 
at the Priory, asking her for descriptions of 
the rooms, passing her opinion at the changes 
made, keeping, as it were, the wound in the 
girl’s aching heart ever open. 

“TI daresay Aunt Coniston will come and 
pay us a visit when we are settled down at 
Arle,” said Lady Barbara, one dreary Novem- 
ber day, when she had been inflicting her 
usual course of slow torture on Gladys, *‘ and 
if you are still here, I will ask her to uring 
you with her. It would be a treat for you 
to see your old home really habitable at 
last !”’ 

Gladys was very proud; she never entere 
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into her secret, but she kept perfectly calm 
and composed. Bab wus irritated, and tried 
another shaft. 

* How surprised your old servants will be 
4p havea liberal master at last! Report goes 


' made to the general rule—so neither pisture- 


were pinched pretty sharply in your | 


they ; 
Suthor’s time!” 


¥. P > Ss by t] i 
Glady's mude no answer; she rose abruptly , the.rains of the Abbey - ; 


aad left the room. Mrs. Simmonds met her 
on the stairs. 

“The mistress is going into Birmingham 
With Lady Barbara for a long day's shop- 
ping; you'll have a lonely time of it, Miss 
Leigh!” 

Gladys tried to smile ; but for the misery of 
her own thoughts she would have rejoiced at 
the prospect. 

Mys. Coniston contrived to keep her 
thoronghly occupied, and an hour's absolute 
leisnre was rare enough. 

“TF think I shall go for a long walk,” she 
anid, brighily. ‘I get so tired of being only 


| ‘The lodgekeeper, who evidently felt for ser’ 


‘ years old. Theold Abbey, which was built in} 





| quite repaid for the walk—it was so lovely, 80’ 


im the grounds or driving with Mrs. Coniston , 


mm a close carriage. 
rambling walk.’’ 
“Then I'd better put you up some lunch in 


alittle basket, Miss Gladys, for you'll not:care | 


tobe back by one o’clock.”’ 

Gladys agreed. Dull and unpromising as 
the weather looked, it was unmistakably mild 
for the time of year, and beyond a leaden 
sky and a general muddiness under foot, it 
presented no obstacle to her plan. 


I will go on a long | on this beantiful spot, Heaven in its mercy 


Mrs. Coniston very rarely left the grounds | 


unless to drive in a closed carriage. Bab 
openly condemned long walks as vulgar, so 


/ and hed no way of accomplishing those ten’ 


Gladys had had little opportunity of seeing | 
amything beyond the street, and she started | 


withoné an idea of where she was going, yet 
feeling it would be @ positive relief to pass 
through the lodge-gates, and for once see what 
went on in the world beyond. 

She almost shuddered as those gates.closed 
after her, they had. such a loud melancholy 
clang } then she wandered on till’ she came to a 
place where four roads met, and where a sign- 
board had been put up for the benefit of 
strangers. Two of its arms interested Gladys 
but little, being merely inscribed, ‘‘ To Spring- 
fala,” “Po Town’s End,” but the remaining 
two were far more attractive, “To Norton 
Abbey,” “ To Riversdale.’ 

She pansed a moment before deciding. She 
knew from Mrs. Conision that Norton Abbey 
was ® species of show-place with a picture 
gallery and a winter garden, both open to the 
mapection of visitors; Riversdale was noted 
fer its vura) scenery. Gladys reflected No- 
vernber would not add to the charms of 
soenery, and so the picture-gullery and winter 
garden carried the day. 

It was a long walk, seven miles from the 
signboard, and Gladys had gone two before 

thateven, butthe distance seemed 
as nothing so her in the delights of her free- 


Mrs. Coniston would not be home until 
seven o'clock, 1t was now hardly eleven ; for 
e&ght long hours Gladys was her own mistress, 
free ae one of the red-breasted robins that 
chirped at her as she walked along. 

She met few people, but each one paused to 
qfanee at the slight trim figure. Gladys little 
know the picture she made in her small, close- 
fitting hut, her soft hair gleaming like gold in 
the winter sunshine, which hed at last 
fearaged to pierce through the November 
fitoom ; her plain, black dress and long. tight 
mantle showed off every line of lrer lissom 
figure; exercise had put a faint rose-pink 
bloom tint to her thin cheeks, and she looked 
moore like sonte little wandering princess than 
® humbdte compznion enjoying a few hours’ 
respite irom her daily duties. 

Gladys found herself very glad of Mrs. 
ee provisions for her creature com- 


She tonched alone, and quite enjoyed the 
ment patties provided by the good old house- 
keeper; then she walked eagerly on, until at 
lmgth che saw a grand Gothic archway rise 


| which had once belonged to.her.mother. .Half- 
' past fonr—only two hours and a half to-wall,| 





She putted his back with confiding kindness,| 


‘hat courteously. “I 


before her, and knew that she had reached. 
the entrance to:the A be 

But. disappointment met her ; i6 was not 
the day for visitors—no exception could be! 


gallery nor winter garden could! be shown her. | 


disappointment, suggested the grounds and 
tion. 
“Js it ruins?” asked Gladys, puzzled 
‘* Why, I thought someone lived there |” ; 
“Lord Drysdale lives there, miss, right 
enough, but he has a new residenes, at: least’ 
we call it new, though it’s three: Adandred! 


the time of the Saxons, is just a heap of 
ruins,” 
Aye, but those ruins were besutifulceven in! 
their decay. 
When Gladys stood among them she ‘felt 
peacefully. 
A great longing came ‘to the girl that here,, 


would have pity om her misery—on her lonely’ 
life, and take her to itself. 

She had clambered up the remains-of an 
old wall overhung with ivy, and now sat ‘sur- 
veying the.scene with eager admiration. Soi 
engrossed was she in its beauty that she’ 
never heeded the flight of time; the short 
November day was closing in before Gladys} 
awoke with a start to the : t that she: 
was ten miles away from Springfield Park, 


miles except on foot. 
She looked at her watch, a beautiful little! 
toy Geneva, thickly studded with jewels 


in the gathering darkness, a distance that had 
taken her nearly double thet time in broad| 
daylight. 

But Gledys was no coward; slinging, her 
little basket on her arm she turned her back 
resolutely on the beauties of Norton. Abbey,, 
and get off on her long, lonely walk. She; 
must have gone a mile or two before it struck, 
her with a sudden dread that. this narrow; 
lane with its many buildings and detours was) 
not the long lane which she had followed in! 
one unbroken course from the signpost to the; 
lodge gates. She had mistaken her:road, and,, 
instead of having accomplished.a fifth of her; 
distance, was now twelve miles instead of) 
ten from Springfield. The mistake.was easily 
explained—she had started straight from the 
ruins instead of going back to the lodge. 

Poor Gladys! she was.at her wit's.end. To’ 
get back before Mrs. Coniston was. mow im-; 
possible, and an even worse fear assailed her’ 
—would she get back at all? The fonr:addi- 
tional miles her mistake had added were ai 
formidable addition to her journey. She was 
tired already, weary, and dispirited; she 
hardly knew what to do next, when alarge, 
Newfoundland dog ran joyously up to her azid} 
began rubbing its head against her dress with; 
every sign of affection. H 

Gladys had no fear of the noble animal.) 


and for a momeni forgother troubles. ‘When: 
she looked up she saw a gentleman ‘beside; 
her, a tall, fair-haired a with dark eyes— 
eyes full just now of un — surprise. 

“TI must apologise,” he began, pao his! 
fear the dog has’ 
frightened you, but you need not, have an 
alarm. Rover is alittle rough, but his inten- 
tions are kind.” 

‘Lam not afraid.” ” | 

Bhe looked at her companion, and sud of 
without the least warning, two large tears fell! 
slowly down her cheeks. 

He saw those tears—saw them perfectly,; 
but he was too true a gentleman to betray the 
fact. He said, as simply as thougt Re ‘had 
poticed nothing,— 

“Tam afraid you have lost your-way’? ” 

*“ Yes, and oh! Tam so frightened:” 


know every foot of the ground hereabouts, 


| and sliall be only too happy to serve: you as 


guide.” 

She shook her head sorrowfully. 

‘* You don’t know hew far. itis.” 

‘ Where do you wish to go?” 

‘* Springfield Park.” 

“Springfield Park! Why. that.is twelve 
miles and. mere,” 

“I know; I mast have lost my way. I 


.| started from the rnins more than half-en-hour 


ago.” 

“ And turned justin the opposite direction, 
Do not be alarmed, the matter is ‘very éasily 
arranged. If you. will allow me E will. take 
you to my mother fora few minutes:until the 
carriage is got ready. Ibis.qniteimpossible 


| for you to walk to Springfield tonight’ 


‘* But it is such a trouble,” 

“ Not in the least ;. we are:only five:thinutes 
from our house. AHow me-to:take you'there 
at once. I daresay you are anxious to be at 
home as soon. as possible.’ 

“T wanted to be there by seven.” 

“Seven! that is a close shave. , It is. a 
quarter-past five new, and it is over am ‘hour's 


| drive, but I think: we.cam manage it.” 


‘* Really !”’ 

“ Beally, so please do not-looksoaad. I 
assure you I will do my best that your, aunt 
shall receive you safe and uninjured’ by seven 
o’ clock.” 

An awfal certainty seized on Gladys, He 
had mistaken ker for one of the Ladies Ainslie, 
and would repent his courtesy whenhe knew 
the hae 

“Mrs. Coniston is not.my aunt,’ she ex- 
givioe, hastily, ‘Indeed, I am. not Lady 

arbara,’” 
‘‘T never thought youwwere,” said. the young 
man, gently. ‘I qenaseguvnl you.of any 
resemblance to her, but I did fancy, as mature 
plays strange freaks sometimes, you might be 


} one of her younger sisters.” 


* Oh, no.” 

‘And you are a visitor at Springfield?” 

‘““No,” said the girl, proudly, “ only won't 
you understand, when I um trying.so hard to 
make you; Iam paid sixty pounds a-year to 


visit at Springfield. I am Mrs. Coniston's 
companion.” 
The gentleman’s only answer was to open a 


small gate and lead her into some beautifuliy 
kept grounds, then up a flight of stone steps 
to a fine old Gothic-mansion. He gave a 
hurried order to a servant in the hall, threw 
open & door, and took Gladys into a small 
sitting-room, bright with fire and lamplight. 
‘“Motlier,” he said, to a sweet. faced, elderly 
lady, who was partaking very-eosily of after- 
noon tea, ‘‘T have brought you a young, lady 
who has lost her way; she is staying at 
r 1a Padk, and as it is a moral impos- 
lity she’ can watk there to-night I arn going 
pea her home.” . 
“T am sosorry,” said Gladys, with a look on 
her’ face Tike a ‘frightened’ child's, ‘but I could 
not help: it.” 
“Surely you never walked all the way 
here?’’” asked the lady, kindly. 
“Yes; you see, Mrs. Coniston an@ Lady 
Barbara are gone for: a’ whole day to Birming- 
ham, and T so longed to walk somewhere I hud 
never’ been before.*” 
“ Gerald,” said the lady, gently, to her'son, 
‘wiry don’t you introduce me properly to our 
guest? Ttook her for one of Mrs, Coniston's 


nieces.” ps * 

pr freeze her accordingly,” 
said Gerald, wickedly. ‘‘‘Mother, this young 
lady is'Mrs: Coniston’s companion. She. has 
been admiring our old a 
The truth upon Gladys. 
‘« Then you are: Lady Norton?’ 
“ Yes, and thisis my only son. You'will let 
us know whet we are to call you.”’ 
“My name ix Gladys—Gladys Leigh.” 
Lady Norton took the girl’s’hend in ‘hers. 
“I knew your mother intimately; dear, and 


‘| [am pleased to see her child. It is a pleasant 





“There is nothing to be alarmed ‘about. I 


Poor Gladys fl 


|| chance that has: wre this meeting.” 
ushed with pleasure, butialas ! 
‘ 
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the gils ormolu clock on the chimney-piece 
struck half-past five. Her look of dismay 
was pitiful. 

‘You need not be afraid,” said Lady Nor- 
ton, quickly. ‘I have been to Birmi 
myself this afternoon, and I heard Mrs. 
Coniston say in a shop she was not returning 
before the seven o'clock train. If youare at 
Springfield by eight you will be in ample time 
to receive her.”’ : 

She looked at herson so intently that Lord 
Norton rose abrw and left the room, then 
his mother turned em Gladys. 

‘Mrs. Conistomand L are old friends, only 
we quarrelled over our children. It was her 
darling wish that Gerald shonld marry her 
favourite niece, and when both he and I-were 
far from attracted by/Lady Barbara we be- 
came very wicked! i in her aunt's 


eyes, but I havea very real regard for her. 

Tell = are you at Springfield 

Park ” . ‘f 
“TI shall never be happy anywhere.” 


“My dear, you are Wo young to say that. 
Believe meat-nineteem life may hold mnch 


panned you, though yon have lost both | 


home ne 

Glaa her head. 

ef I have lost the power of hope,” 
she said, with a sob. “Yow see, Lady Nor- 
ton, I have nothing to look forward to.” 


‘** And he will marry Lady Barbara!’’ 

“It isa problem I cannot solve. How those 
—_ ever came together perplexes me to this 

(as 
Enter Lord Norton. with his kindly smile, 
his pleasant, friendly manner, 

“The dog-cart is round, mother, and it is 
barely six. I shall have Miss Leigh safe at 
Springfield long before her friends return. 
You may rely upon this, Miss Leigh,” he 
aid, with a mischievous smile, “for I am no 
favourite with Mrs. Coniston. I doms think 
I shall dare to call even on my frien@ Carew 
when he becomes an inmate of the Park.’” 

Lady Norton drew Gladys to her, and 
pressed a kindly kiss upon her brow, : 

‘* You must come and see me » ne 
Leigh—only I cannot have you w a. 
distance, bye, my dear; EL am very, 

to have met Sir Hubert’s child.’ .. — 

Gerald lifted the slight form to the 
seat, sprang up beside her, and they were off, 


Gladys felt rather as 
into and. 
thought he had never seem/a.ewester fage than 
that beside him now. Res 
ee ron been at the Park long, Mise 
Leigh ?.”’, : 
She gave him the exagttime in weeks. I 


Lady Norton sighed. She had lost her own | think there is always sonsething pitital about 


daughters, and hér motherly heart ached for 
Gladys in her loneliness. 

“Ts not'Mrs. Coniston kind te you?” she 
asked, wistfully. ‘‘I know she has @ quick 
temper, bat I used to think her heartiwarm.” 

“She is.ngt unkind.” 

‘My dear, if Springfield Park is an un- 
happy home for you do not stay there. There 


a date 


“ Thave spent y “fuer, , 
said Gerald, Inaghing. ‘“Bagbara and I were 
playfellows — long before she hed a 


handle to her magus. I think we quarrelied 


perpe mother says'so.’”’ 
* T gom’t Qady Barbara quarrelling— 


she seems 80 
are plenty of other Indies who meed a com j * Sy bat she has seen three or four London 


panion beside Mrs, Coniston.’’ 

“You don’t understand,” said Gladys, 
bitterly ;. “it i not tthat-—~it.is the feeling 
that I am nothing to anyone, that all my 
life I shall be nothing but a dependent in 
harer of their 
homes. I am yo now—I might live fifty 
years. Only fancy fifty years of wool-winding 
and letter-writing, fifty years in strangers’ 
homes, fifty years-of dependeace! ”’ 

“It won’t be so, dear,” said Lady Norton, 
quickly. ‘¥ don't think yeu could be left 
to such a life-five years, much Tess fifty.” 

“You think I shall dice then?” with a 
brightening of face and woice. “Ah! you 
don’t know how'¥ have wished for it.” 

“T think you wifl-marry.” 

“Marry! Lady Norton, do yon know I 
have not'4 in the world 7” 

“My dear chil®; al? nven are not fortene- 
hunters, and you have two gifts money canatot 
purchasebeanty and an ancient descent.” 

“ Do, youknow what Lady Barbara, says of 
my descent? She calls me a swindler’s 
daughter. She teld her aunt Lord Carew 
might not care to meet. the child of the 
man who cheated him. As if my father 
injured anyone except himself.” 

ve You must not mind what Lady Barbara 
says. 

*T try not to,,bat you don’t know what it 
is to have to listemalways to.her taunts ; and, 
Lady Norton, do you know, have they told 
you, she is to be the mistress of my dear ofd 
home? I love every atone of the Priory, and 
the woman who has persecuted me ever since 
I saw her will live there.” 

“T know,” said Lady Norton, gravely; ‘“it 
has been the puzzle of our lives, of Gerald's 
and mine, howsuch a man.as Royal Carew 
could ever care for Lady Barbara.” 

“Do you know him?” . 

‘*‘Intimately—he and my son were colleg 
friends.” 

“T nsed to hate him.” 

_ “He deserves nothing but, admiration—he 
is one of those. generous, w/tra hononrable men 
who grow rarer every year, If one of my 
daughters had lived. to womanhood, Gladys, I 
would have craved no fairer fate for her than 


sexsens. ‘Have you ever been in London, Miss 
Leigh?” 

** T have passed through it.”’ 

“Never go there to live—London would 
spoil you.” 


“Why?” , 

- Nothing natural survives a London 
season.” 

“ You seem to hate London.” 

“No, Tam very fond of it; only, you see, 
Miss Leigh, I know its effect upon girls.” 

He talked of other things 
tion never flagged. He kept her thoroughly 
amused until — saw before them the lodge 

tes.of Sprin ; 
ere shall ses nay afraid to walk up to the 
house alone, Miss Leigh ?” 

‘“Not in the least. Oh! Lord Norton,” as 
ke sprang to the ground, and lifted her down, 
“how can I thank you for your kindness to 
me 9 ” 

ne remembering my mother's invitation, 
Miss Leigh, and promising your next holiday 
shall be spent: with us.”” 

Another five minutes antl Glayds was safe 
within her own room, Mrs. Simmonds follow- 


ing to hear what could possibly have detained 
Se tefouriee 


ed the return of Mrs. Coniston. The 
two travellers were tired and irritable when 
they assembled at dinner. ‘The only face 
which reffected anything bright or cheerfal 
was that of the young companion. 

‘“ What have you done to yourself?” asked 

Barbara, pettishly. ‘* You have quite a 
eoiour ft” 

“T went’for a long walk.” 

Mrs. Coniston looked at her sharply. 

“Tt seems to have agreed with you! ” 

«Did you have a pleasant day?” Gladys 
ventuted toash. 

*“Detestable! I hate shopping; and I met 
a, number of disagreeable people.” 

“Incinding Lady Norton?” put in, Bab, 
audaciousty. “Auntie, she looks more super- 
cilious than ever.” 

But however irate Mrs. Coniston might be 
with her old friend, she allowed no one else to 


& good ten minutes before the sound of wheels 
proctaim 





to be Royal's wife.” 


disparage her. 


The splendid-mare went @ ane and 
the services of the 
Lord Nortom } 


. The sonversa- | 


After all, Gladys was in the drawing-room | 


‘“‘Lady Norton looked what she is—a 
charming elderly lady. Bab, my dear, when 
shall I teach you it is bad styte to run down 
yeagle because they don’t happen to admire 
you?” 

Bab looked cross. 

‘I shall certainly never invite Lady Norton 
to the Priory, nor*that conceited coxzsomb of 
a son either!” 

‘Lord Norton is a particular friend of your 
Jfiancé's. I think you forget that, Bab.” 

“I don’t mean Royal to have the choosing 
of our guests, I can assure you, annt.” 

The letters had arrived in the ladies’ absence, 
and were now brought in on a silver waiter. 
\Zhere was only one for Lady Barbara, She 
fexe it open, and perused it with eager, anxious 


\ “Only think, aunty, Carew will he here to- 
4nd he can spare usa month if you 
will have him for such an age.” 

: as long as he likes to 
4 re Coniaase 5 and Sears 
$06: ‘Was very m' Pleased. “Iam 

leoking forward to an introduction to my 


, We don’t ‘do such foolish things.” 
Mes, Coniston smiled, 

I don’t think it foolish.” 

-~ t { ” 


Gbject to engaged peeple making them- 


} g@ives ridiculous before others,” said- Mrs. 


Coniston, frankly, ‘ but I don’t disapprove of 
them being affectionate when alone; so, Bab, 
I make over the orange drawing-room solemnly 
to you and Lord Carew, and I request you 
both to retreat thither whenever you feel too 
rapturous for the society of such sober people 
as Miss Leigh and myself.” 

“ I believe you are laughing at us, aunt.’ 

“T assure you I am not,” 

‘* And do you still intend to foist Miss Leigh 
upon Carew’s notice against my expressed 
wishes?” 

‘Bab, I won't have Miss Leigh discussed 
before her face, as if she were a lay figure. 
She will meet Lord Carew as. she would meet 
any other of my guests. I don't suppose the 
similarity of nage will strike him, and I 
assure youl have no imtentionef Wwhbelliag her 
as *Gladys Leigh, late of Arle Priory, only 
child. of Sir Hubert. Leigh, dc,’ ” 

Poor Gladys, how her eheek flushed! Mrs. 

i ‘s manner was kinder than usual 
when she bade her good-night, 

You need not mind, my dear. I don't 
| suppose Lord Carew will ever guess who you 
are, and you won’t see, much of him, excep: at 
meals. You and I will sit up in my boudoir 
most.of the day, and leave the lovers to them- 
| selves.” 
| ‘Ehelovers! Gladys conld net faney Lady 
} Barbara im that position. There was nothing 
in the least romantic or sender about Baxbara. 

‘The next day was full of preparation. The 
red rooms had to be entirely vearsanged. 
Finding Mrs. Simmonds and her assistants in 

confusion, Gladys kindly lent her aad 
with those dainty finishing touches a lady’s 
hand gives so well; and fimally, as a heaping 
of coals of fize on the head of the:man she 
had called her enemy, she went tothe ¢on- 
servatory, and begging a few hothouse flowers, 
arranged them on the toilet-table ina 
glass vase. 

“They make the room look quite different,” 
she thought to ‘herself. ‘With he:-wonder if 
Barbara brought them? Oh! no; lords and 
ladies are much too grand to do such things, 
even for their lovers.” 

Punctually at four Mrs. Coniston and her 
nieee drove to Town’s End to mest their guest. 
Gladys sat upstairs in her own room. She 
would not go down unti! a few miwates before 





the gong sounded; she would uot mterrupt 
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[GLADYS SUBVEYED THE SCENE WITH EAGER ADMIRATION, OBLIVIOUS OF THE FACT THAT SHE WAS TEN MILES FROM SPRINGFIELD PARE.] 


the family pri¥gcy while they refreshed the 
new arrival with afternoon tea. 

She had hated this man once with a fierce, 
passionate hatred. Since she had heard her 
mother’s story her feelings had changed. 
Still, the new master of Arle could never be 
to her as an indifferent acquaintance. She 
could not think calmly of the meeting between 
the new owner of the Priory, the possessor of 
countless thousands, and the penniless de- 
scendant of its ancient lords, She did not 
want Lord Carew to recognise her; but if he 
did, of one thing she was resolved—she would 
not have his pity. If the effort killed her she 
would be cheerful, even gay, in his presence ; 
she would throw aside her depression; she 
would behave as though the post of Mrs. 
Coniston’s companion was one of unalloyed 
bliss. Whatever happened Lord Carew should 
not think she wanted to work upon his pity, 
and so bring about a renewal of the offer she 
had once so indignantly spurned. 

Hitherto she had cared little about her ap- 
pearance since she came to the Park, had put 
on her thick black serge in the morning, and 
changed it for a crépe trimmed cashmere in 
the afternoon. Almost unconsciously now it 
seemed to her both these costumes had about 
them something of a wailing nature; their 
gloomy aspect a little resembled the placards 
attached to the coat of a sightless man 
‘* Pity the poor blind,” only in this case the 
unspoken a | was “ pity the humble com- 
panion.” adys did not want Lord Carew's 
notice or admiration, but she would not have 
—she could not bear—his pity ; and so on this 
first evening of his visic, for the first time 
since her father’s death, the poor orphan was 
making a toilet. 

There was but scant time for it, and even 
scantier choice of materials, but Gladys re- 
membered dimly an evening costume which 
Cousin Sophy had bought her one day when 
guests were expected at the Gables, A vio- 
lent headache had prevented Gladys from 
joining the party, and the costume had re- 





mained forgotten, but now, quick as thought, 
it flashed upon Gladys it might serve her 


purpose. 

Had she been in colours she knew Mrs. 
Pearson’s taste woald have been execrable. 
She almost trembled as to what vagaries that 
cheerful matron might have introduced into a 
black costume. She opened the box a little 
doubtfully. She saw a petticoat of rich black 
silk lightly trimmed with crépe and jet, a 
polonaise entirely of crépe thickly bordered 
with jet; a necklace and bracelets of jet ac- 
companied the dress, and the bodice cut 
square in front was finished with soft white 
lisse—a very elegant affair indeed. 

Gladys put it on, gave one look in the glass 
(standing on tiptoe to do so), and decided she 
was a success. She had not forgotten her 
lover—true women rarely do forget. Shehad 
not forgotten home and father; but weeks of 
a quiet regular life of freedom from sudden 
emotion had restored the bloom to her cheeks, 
the brightness to her eyes. It was a more 
fragile Gladys than she who a few months be- 
fore had received Mr. Lorraine at the Priory, 
but was a far more mp j gil. That Gladys 
had only the promise o' uty, now the 
promise was fulfilled. Mrs. Coniston’s com- 
panion-looked simply lovely. She fastened a 
creamy rose at her bosom, opened the door, 
and turned to downstairs. Another five 
minutes, and the gong would sound. She 
wanted to be safe in the drawing-room under 
Mrs. Coniston's wing before Lord Carew and 
his fiancee appeared. She had hurried past the 
entrance to the bedrooms and was turning to 
descend the grand staircase when the rose fell 
from*her dress. She stooped to replace it and 
heard Lord Carew’s door open. Thestaircase 
was exactly between them—retreat impos- 
sible. In spite of all her care and forethought 
she must meet her enemy face to face—alone 
and unannounced. 

Thud, thud—he was coming nearer. 
Another moment, and her draperies would 
touch his clothes. Gladys fastened her re- 





fractory rose at last and turned—to find her- 
self face to face with her life’s love, the map 
she had known as James Lorraine. 


(To be continued.) 








I sewieve the first test of a truly great man 
is his humility. I do not mean by humility 
doubt of his own power, or hesitation of speak- 
ing of his opinions, but a right understanding 
of — he can do F say, ont the rest of the 
world’s sayings and doings. great men not 
only know their business, but usually know 
that they know it, and are not only right in 
their main opinions, but usually know that 
they are right in them, - they do not think 
much of themselves on that account. 


TRAINING OF THE MIND. 

Txexz is probably no human faculty that is 
more in need of faithful and patient cultivation 
than the judgment, for there is none that has 
more complications to deal with or more 
difficulties to overcome. Nevertheless there 
is, perhaps, none which receives less sympa- 
thethic discipline, or upon which people 
generally are less willing to expend their 
labour and thought. They train their children’s 
memory, exercise their powers of expression, 
school them in the habits of industry, endur- 
ance, patience, and self-control; but seldom 
discipline their judgment or teach them how 
to draw just conclusions, That, they suppose, 
is something which time and experience will 
do for them ; , when they see what hasty 
opinions and ill-advised ju ts are con- 
tinually formed by older people, they might 
infer that some noe ——e vy this re- 

was Di or both old and young. 

yet 1 Ge 
to cultivate a careful and accurate method of 
thought in all things. The cause of things 
and their true relation to each other do not 
lie on the surface, waiting to be picked up, 
but are often far down ont of sight, and must 
be dug for to be discovered. 
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NOVELETIE.) 


MY TWIN SISTER. 
—o— 
CHAPTER I. 

A SAD MEMORY. 


B-z-z-n! How cold it is! my hands almost 
frozen, as I sit with my back to a huge fire in 
my comfortable study! It was just such a night 
as this when the great sorrow of my hitherto 
happy life came upon me; the snow-flakes 
falling fast and thick, burying beneath them 
my youth, covering me with premature old 
age whén on the threshold of my manhood’s 
existence. 

Ten long years have fied since then, and 
now I am but twenty-nine, with streaks of 
silver in my black hair, and a careworn ex- 
pression on my lined face. 

Ten long years I have waited, waited in 
vain, and yet something whispers to me still 
to be patient—that my darling will return— 
until I feel as confident she will come back as 
that the bells will at twelve o’clock ring out 
the Christmas chimes; and yet those very 
bells each year mock me in my agony, bring- 
ing to my mind so vividly the night when she 
left me, without a word—we two who had been 
all in all to each other—and went out, I knew 
not whither, into the bitter night, the biting 
cold, with the old house-dog alone to lick her 
hand in silent pain as she passed him by. 

Inez, beautiful Inez, but nineteen! I see 
her now as I saw her on that day, my sweet 
sister. Her face fair as a t’s dream, with 
eyes of cerulean blue, and hair like floss silk 
lying in golden rings on her white forehead. 
We two, the twin children of our -parents, 
with none other to share their love! 

My father, Sir Joshua Mandover, was chief 
magistrate of Ludham, the town in which we 
lived, our house being situated a-quarter of an 
hour’s walk from the same, with its pretty 
French windows, one each side of the entrance 





door, also of glass in unison with the former, 
oo on to a sloping lawn, whilst a flight 
of stone stepsfrom the latter led to the carriage 
drive, over which the stately oak and beech 
interlaced their strong arms. 

On the right was another room, looking on 
to a small pasture, from the conservato! 
leading to it, whilst a thick belt of wood an 
shrub divided us from the main road. 

One or two summer-houses, like gothic 
cottages in miniature, were placed on t 
grounds, and rustic seats disposed invitingly 
beneath trees which in the hot season com- 
pletely shaded one from the sun’s rays. 

Our mother was a fair, fragile creature, to 
whom we appeared to be the sole thought of 
her existence; and never shall I forget the 
night when, Inez left us, and the paper placed 
in her hands, all blotted with tears as it was, 
telling her that she had left her home for 
ever. 

She gave one look at the cruel snow, blown 
hither and hither by the more cruel wind, a 
speechless agony on her faultless features, and 
fell to the floor. 

But the shock was too great for her delicate 
frame. From that moment she never spoke 
again, but gradually sank until the cup of our 
or was filled to overflowing. She was 
dead. 

And Inez—what of her? From that day 
not a sign, not a word, whilst the sympathy 
between us tells me she is not happy, and 
there is nothing left me but to wait, only in 
dreams being with her, as in those happy days 
when, beneath Heaven’s canopy, we would sit 
together on the soft, warm grass, she gazing 
up at the fleecy clouds as they rolled into 
strange oy po on their way across the firma- 
ment, and I weaving daisy chains, or wreaths 
of summer roses, to crown her golden hair. 

And he, the nt who crawled into our 
paradise, and culled the sweetest flower, I 
could even forgive jhim, could I think he 
cherished her as we had done. 

From our cradle Inez and I had never been 








TO BE OUT IN SUCH WEATHER AS THIS WILL KILL you!”’) 


parted, she pursuing her studies under the 
tutelage of nie resident in the house, and I 
having an experienced tutor to instruct me in 
the necessary Hebrew, Greek, Latin, etc., in 
addition to a sound English education; until 
my father rather startled me one morning by 
the information that he had made arrange- 
ments for me to enter one of the Universities, 
and not long after I found myself the recipient 
of those playful attentions usually bestowed 
on a freshman at Oxford or Cambridge. 

The former was the one to which I was 
destined, and on the morning of my departure 
Inez hung round my neck with all the tender- 
hess of her gentle nature, whilst the tears she 
could not restrain started to my own are. 
when, straining her to my bosom for the last 
time, I bid her good-bye, with the promise 
that I would write at least once a week, trust- 
ing that she would also do the same. 

pass over the events of my college life, 
which was much as other young men’s of my 
own age, though I take it to my credit, not so 
racketty as some. 

Amongst my companions was one Richard 
Ives, four or five years my senior in reality ; 
but from the first taking me under his wing 
as though he was older by fifteen. 

He was always ready to show-me life, as he 
called it, and on every occasion acting the 
Mentor to my Telemachus. Other fellows 
frequently told me he was not to be trusted ; 
but further than his repeatedly borrowing five- 
pound notes, the repayment of which entirely 
vanished from his memory, I saw no par- 
ticular fault. He was even anxious to do me 
any little service I might want, and, in fact 
was most friendly. 

“You must come down and see us, old 
fellow,” he said, alluding to his home. ‘‘ My 
mother and sister will be delighted.” 

Mrs. Ives, like her son, gave me a hearty 
welcome, when, after repeated invitations, I 
at last went, whilst the sister, a pretty, black- 
eyed brunette, shyly held out to me the tiniest 
white hand in existence. 
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It was decidedly a jolly time that I spent 
at Hill House, the name given to Dick's home 
‘from the fact of its being built on a slope 
which led down to the river's side ; and with 
Laura, pretty Laura, I was deeply in love 
before we had lived beneath the same roof a 
short f ight, but then I was only eighteen, 
vd aap susceptible: heart would have 
wi : te any other pretty girl in 
whose: syent.eo many happy hours. 

penis ie years younger than I, and 
than saryome ing an as 
lovers showld, interspersed with amatcasional 
sigh. ; 

‘Bat it soon ended more 


house not being far from Oxford, oa meetings 
frequent,, until F found, 


boy 

myseté. deeply enammoured of my 
sister, and thus matters stead ¥ 
vacation commmienmend: ies. 
Is was Dick's: nettiamm; he 
exeng and faikem his 





Clade,” “<eaes a mooie; tolihag d 


inex I was going to bring acollege chunvigme 
with: me. ‘s, 

Dick made himself s@ agreeable during his 
stay that he soon teeame 
favourite with the.pater, who declared him to 
be the most sengihle ow he had ever 
met; and whem I asked my sister’s opinion 
with nespect to my (friend, the deep cojour 
whieh mantled her fair cheek wassnfficient 
answer. 

The weeks that followed were 
ab's, and wien the time came that 
return to Oxford, I think Inez appeared equally 
grieved to part with Dick as myself, whilst 

ny mother pressed him to join our party at 

Christmas, an invitation he eagerly accepted, 
returning with the holly and mistletoe to our 
happy home. 

It was just suchanight as this; the snow, 
which had been threatening for some time, 
coming down in tiny flakes, gradually growing 
larger and larger, until the hard ground was 
covered in virgin whiteness. 

Dick had been with us now ten days, and it 
wanted but three to Christmas. When re- 
turning from a walk, in which I could not in- 
dace him to accompany me, I entered the 
drawing-room in the hope of seeing Inez, when 
ag I thought it was deserted, and. I was about 
to retire, my attention became suddenly 
arrested on seeing the latter and Dick in the’ 
conservatory adjoining. He had' just gathered 
a rose, which he was placing in the bosom of 
her evening dress, and,.so wrapt up were they 
in each other that they were unconscious af 
my presence. 

**No, mo, Dick,” I heard Inez say. “TI 
should never forgive myself did I accede to 
your wishes. It would break my mother’s 
heart,” and although her back was turned to 
me I could see her head droop, until taking 


his hand between her own she pressed Kiss | 


after kiss upon it. 

“Then if you have so little faith, Inez,’ he 
replied, withdrawing his.arm from her waist, 
‘your love must be very small.” 

Her reply IT was unable to hear, but as she 
turned I could see her lift. her face to his with 
such lovelight in her Beautiful eyes as no man 
could fail ‘to understand, and I could almost 
hear her heart beat with trmaltuous joy as he 
again encircled her in his arms. 

To play the eaveadrapper was most. repug- 
nant to my feelings, and so as.nat to let them 
suppose I had been an unconscious witness of 
the scene I purposely stumbled over. a foot- 
stool to make them aware of my presence. 

‘You are soon back, old fellow?” said 
Dick, suddenly releasing my sister, and meet- 
ing me with the gr2atest nanchalauce. ‘‘ Miss 
Mandover and 1 were admiring the wintry 
landscape without.” 


an imapense |! 


should 










‘‘T see you were,” I growled, when making 


an excuse that it was time to dress for dinner 
I, after a few morrents, again left them. 

Bat Inez’s words, ‘it will break my 
mother’s heart,” kapt ringing in my ears, in 
conjunction with the warning I received 
in the onset of ourfriendship that Dick was 
not to be trasted, and before descending to 
the drawing-room. I haddetermined to quession 


the former em the matter. 

But theenly L med was that 
must have been for the first 
time in mp life I felt was deceiving | p 





to 
standing. love for glad to 
mother’s assurance would commauni- 


the letter from me, not deigning even ‘to 
answer it, and from that day I heard no more, 
whilst our lives drifted apart—pretty Laura's 
and mrine—through hist ery. 





CHAPTER II. 
TS RETURN. 


How long I had thus ‘allowed my mind to 
wander. back to that time ten long years ago 
I knew not, until the sound of voices without 
recalled me to. the present. 

It was the waits, no amateurs either, but 
the clear, well-trained voices of our youth- 
fel choir, which blended in harmony as they 
sang in the cold frosty air, 

Enough to kill them, I thotght, whilst 
listening to the bitter wind shrieking like a 
demon round. the ,gable-end of our house, for 
@ moment drowning the music of the chil- 
aren's singing, when a gentle knock came to 
my door, and the last note.died away. 

It was Johnson—our old butler—who had 
from long servige, become as,mach a portion 
of the former as the fixturés themselves. 

“Do you know the time, sir?’’ he asked, 
casting a furtive glance at the little cleck 
which ticked complacently on behind me, 
whilst he gave the glasses on the tray he 
carried, as | thought, an unnecessary jingle, 
to bring me to the recollection that it was 
Christmas-eve. ‘It’s just on the strike of 
twelve,.and here's, the fire nearly ont,’ he con- 
tinued, casting a reproachful glance in my 
direction. 

“So it is, hy Jove!’’ I answered, shivering 
as I turned to witness the truth cf his asser- 
tion, amd bidding him replenish it without 
delay. ‘I must have been asleep,” a fact 
which my fallen pen and benumbed fingers 
went far to verify. 

‘So [.should think,” was Johnson's,retort,, 
whilst. with much blowingand pnffing, he suc- 
ceeded in reviving the Hickering flame, when. 
from the church elock resounded the first 
stroke of twelve. 

‘“There she.goes!” he said, alluding to the 
latter, and stradghtway rushed te the window 
to let in, as he said, Father Christmas, and I 
considered anything but.am agreeable drangkt. 

‘‘For Heaven's sake, shut the window, 





Johnson,” I cried, which, after having given 
the old gentleman sufficient time to enter, 
— y attendané. train uae snowflakes, the 
x beginning gintly eover the carpet, 
he did, drawing eurtains closely over n 
“Where is my father?” I asked, looking 
towards the punch bowl, and the ingredients, 
which had beer bis habit to mix from the 
time I could remember. 
* He's gome to bed, Mr. Claude;’’ was John- 


how. [should spend the festive season, never 
Opening his mouth except to drink until he 
joited in the good-nights repeated by all as 
they left the room, and I heard him inform 
the kitchenmaid it was ‘scrumptuous.” 

As-was his habit, Johnson, presuming on his 
length of service, stopped to haye a word or 
two after the others had retired, whiechmeant 
an extra glass with the young master. 

‘* This ta @ Obristmas, sir, this is,” he said, 
stirring the fire which had now burnt ‘into a 
cheerful blaze; ‘‘ we hain’t had such a one 
this ten year, not since Mr. Claude——” and 
then he stopped. 

‘*No, Johnson; you ave right,” I an- 
swered, knowing what he work fain have 
said, ‘not since Mr. Ives was here.’ I could 
not bring myself to say'her name, although it 
was of her we were both thinking. , 

“ ¥ow ll excuse my asking you, sin,” said 
Johusoaz, “bat I you have never 
heard what's.become of oar poor young lady ?"’ 
and there. was.a wistful look in,the.old man’s 
eyes, to learn some tidings of the girl he had 
nursed when. an, infant. 

“Not .a word, dehnaon, mot a sige has 
reached me to tell me whether she is | or 
living, though I have an inward convyietion 
that my poor Inez isin trouble.” 

“You have,.siz?” said. Johnson, not fully 
understanding what I meant, whilst seeing 
thatthe tears had started to my eyes he 
refrained from asking an explanation, and a 
few moments later, with.a.look of pity for me 
in aan: Gianna, ‘ee etm night and 
retired. 

How long I remained where he had left. me 
staring into the burning coals I know not; 
feeling of dreaminess came.over jme,and the 
sense of a kindred spirit, hovering arennd me 
which I could not. withstand filled me with a 
scperstitious.dread, bringing to my.mind the 
story of the Coxsiean brothers, and I almost 
prayed that if it- were only oe = ga I mighs 
be permitted, once more.to behcld my beloved 
sister. 

At last with an effort Larose; the fire had 
again almost, died oat, and the stillness of 
death pervaded the household, and.with a 
determination to retire alsotorest [ advanced. 
intending, previously to see if it were still 
snowing, 

I drew aside the heavy curtains. It was 
coming down a thick cloud of feathery flakes, 
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and I was about to reciose the former when 
the consciousness that I had seen a figure 
approach the window as I was about to carry 
out my intention withheld me. 

For the moment f was startled; but a 
strange ‘hope overcoming all fear which I 
might have felt I hastily opened the latter, 
when I perceived crouching close to the thres- 
hold the form of a woman, her black. dress 
quickly becoming white in the falling snow, 
whilst her heavy breathing was distinctly 
audible. 

‘*Who are vou?” I asked, stepping from 
the’open window. “Comein. To be out in 
such weather as this will kill you,” and assist- 
ing her to’ rise E‘led her within. 

She had not spoken; but ‘her form nung 
heavily om my arm as I bate her lean on me 
for support, whilst her laboured bredthing 
was painfal to‘hear, and not tifi.I had made 
her sit by the fire, which T stirred to new life, 
did she uplift the heavy veil covering er 
features, 

With a start I could not suppress I stepped 
aside; then recovering myself [ was tine next 
Fer cee awe | the wasted form to mine, 
chafing her , benumbed hands, whilst 
every term of endearment I knew I used_to 
induce’ her to unloose those icy lips. 

“Inez, my ‘beloved, my darling, speak to 
— TT ort mae k- ye not = thus 
a i wealth of her golden hair, 
the only iharin left unchanged in my beanti- 
ful'sister, ‘' I aur here, dearest—your brother 
Claude. Won't you speak to me?’” 

She raised her head from my shoulder, on 
which I had pillowed it, and her eyes loved 
into mine; but, oh! the tale of agony, sorrow 
and remorse which was concentrated in their 
blue light, whilst the pallor, almost of death, 
pervadedher features. 

“F ‘cottid not die till I had sten yon, 
Claude,” she said. -*’To know that you have 
forgiven me. Tellme you have, brother, and 
chen T shal? go away happy—yes, happy !” 

“But you shall never go'from me now, 
inez, my darling,” I cried. “You shall stay 
with me always, and the happy days will 
come back to both.” 

‘* Never, never, never! ’’ she answered, 
wildly. ‘‘ No, Clande,I must go even now. 
Kiss me, dearest. See, the snow has ceased 
Let me out; I cannot, dare not.stay. I only 
wanted to see you.” 

“ But, Inez,” I persisted, ‘T would not. send 
a dog out’such a night as this. Where are 
you going to, love, and I will come.” 

“No, no,” she cried, as she readjusted her 
hat and veil. “I am going to him. See, I 
have covered him with my cloak, itis fur. I 
was so weak, Claude—so weak, or we should 

both have come to you, brother, he and I.” 

“My sweet sister,” I said, endeavouring to 
detain her, “our house is yours. Stay now; 
my father—our father—would never forgive 
me for letting you go out in this weather.” 

“TI could not stay,’ she answered, vehe- 
mently, ‘‘to let him know how low I have 
fallen. No, Claude, don’t tell him that I have 
been here this night. Nurse Harvey will give 
me @ shelter for a time, and it will be only a 
short time that I shall want one ; but ha-——” 

“Don’t talk of ‘im, Inez,” I answered, im- 
patiently ; but seeing the pained look on her 
countenance I took her thin white hands in 
mine, cold and’ringless both, and then I lifted 
my eyes from them to the pinched worn face 
drooping before-me. - 

She seemed to read that questioning look, 
as quickly withdrawing them from my grasp 
she threw her arms around my neck whilst 
convulsive sébs shook her frame, when with 
one passionate kiss she tore herself from my 
embrace, and went out into the bitter cold, the 
stars alone looking down sadly on her in their 
brightness, 


CHAPTER III. 
IN THE CHURCHYARD. 


To follow Inez was my first impulse, and I 
had even moved from the window with the 





intention of getting my hat and coat, when on 
second thoughts I considered it would be wiser 
not. 

Mrs. Harvey's cottage was but a short dis. 
tance,and was it true that she returned to 
Dick? I felt I was not in the humour to 
meet him, so I went back to loak out on the 
night. The snow. had ceased, a soft white 
caim resting beneath the moonlight, even the 
wind apparently hushed to sudden stillness. 

I was thankfol for Inez’s sake, knowing 
that bat as few moments would elapse before 
she would reach her destination, so once more 
reclosed the curtains, and the old church 
guarded the secret I knew not of. 

Christmas-day had set in, the hands of 
my little ormolu clock pointing to two a.m., 
but all sleep had passed from my eyelids, 
afterall, not feeling satisfied that [ had not 
persisted in accompanying my poor sister, 
followed by a vague comprehension of her 
meaning when she told me she had covered 
him with ber fur cloak. Surely, I considered, 
there must be some mistake! Bad he might 


‘be, but he could never be such a brute as.to 


shield himself from the wicter cold, and let 
her go on half-clad as she was? 

Yet another thought pazzled my brain— 
why was Inez so thin and wan? It was im- 
possible that want conld be the cause. Dick 
a rich man, and his own master! Thenin 
imagination I once more caressed the white, 
transparent hands, the fingers bare even of 
the plain golden circlet, when a horrible 
suspicion entered my brain, and instinctively 
I fell on my knees, and prayed‘ Heaven it was 
not true. 

After a time I ‘became calmer, determining 
in the morning to seek Inez —not naming her 
midnight visit to my father—and then 
ascended to my room, with a dall pain at my 
heart, to dream troubled dreams, in which my 
twin-sister was ever prominent. 

“ A merry Christmas to you, Claude! ”’ said 
my father, on my putting in an appearance 
an hour after the usual time for breakfast, a 
greeting which I returned, thinking the while 
what an empty one it was, the more so that I 
felt not only depressed but thoroughly miser- 
able, and for the first time in my life was glad 
when the old gentleman informed me of his 
intention to go-to church. 

The. bells even seemed to mock me, jarring 
almost painfally on my senses as they burst 
out into a joyous peal, whilst a little robin 
redbreast hopped on the window-sill, giving in 
his. way the compliments of the season, and 
begging a few crumbs for his Christmas 
dinner. - 

Having finished breakfast, or, rather, an 
apology. for the same, I drew my chair to the 
b — fire, when Johnson entered to clear the 
table, 

The snow which ceased when Inez. had gone 
forth the previous night had not fallen since, 
while a bright, welcome sun shone out on haw 
and berry, causing the frost to sparkle as 
diamonds beneath its rays. 

“Did you go outlast night, Mr. Claude, 
after I left you?’ asked Johnson. 

“Go out!’ I said. ‘Why, what should 
make you think such a thing?” 

**Because, sir,”” and he advanced to the 
window, ‘‘you sees them footsteps leading 
right up here. It’s someone who come after 
it left off snowing, and I’m thinking they 
couldn't be up to any good.” 

‘*Then, I suppose, you mean to infer I 
should have been up to.no good if the footsteps 
had been mine, p Peasmang ?”’ I’said, with a 
forced smile. . 

** Now, Mr. Claude!” and the latter looked 
at me reproachfully, knowing, as I did, that 
he, at least, thought that I could dono wrong; 
then cleared the table. silently, whilst I was 
supposed to be reading by the fire. 

Shortly before one o'clock my father 
returned, looking very blue about the face and 
red abont the nose. It was bitterly cold, he 
said, and there was but a very small congre- 
gation in Ludham Church, 

Widow Thompson, he said, had stopped 





him to say that a child had been found sleep- 
ing on one of the graves:in last night's snow. 

‘A qhild!” I exclaimed, a hormble thought 
flashing through my brain. ‘* How did she 
know?” 

‘“Qne of the bellringers, her.son, om leaving 
the church after having rung the Christmas 
chimes had his attention drawn to what 
appeared a heap of black on the white ground. 
His mates had gone on before,.s0 he went to 
ascertain what. it. was, and was uot a little 
surprised on stooping, down to see.the face of 
a little boy. He was sleeping assoundly as 
though hehad:been in his bed, and: the anow- 
ime rapidly weaving his shroud around 

im,” 

‘‘ And have they foundiany elue te how he 
came there?” I asked, anxiously. 

“No; it seems mystery. However, Tom 
lifted him gently from the cold earth, having 
first assured himself that he still breathed, 
and then carried him home as a Christmas 
gift to his mother.” 

‘* How old was he, father—did they say?” 

‘** Between three and four years,” was the 
reply.. “ And far from looking on him as a 
burdem or property likely to! be reclaimed, the 
old woman is in raptures, declaring he must 
have been sent her from Heaven.” 

“ Ttseemsstrange!’’ lamswered; determining 
after lunch to proceed to Nurse Harvey, and 
hear from her what had become of Inez with- 
out further delay. 

My father had invited a few friends to join 
us later on, so that it was imperative I 
should return before dinner. 

Notwithstanding that several times I had 
been on the point of telling the former of my 
sister’s return on the previeus evening, [ 
refrained from doing so, in the hope of ‘learn- 
ing more of her sad history before recalling to 
his memory the sorrow of his.life at ® time 
when, at least, for afew hours, he might for- 
get it. So, leaving him im his easy chair by 
the fire to enjoy his‘afternoon nap, f started 
in quest ef Inez. ‘ 

A strong, and by no means unpleasant, 
scent of roast goose and onions assailed my 
olfactory nerves on nearing Mrs. Harvey’s 
cottage. When I entered there was a strange 
look of expectancy on the woman’s face I 
could not understand. 

“T am glad you are come, sir,” she said, 
after wishing me the compliments of the 
season, “as altho’ I feeled sure she was all 
right, poor young lady, I should have felt 
somehow anxioas like if you hadn’t been to 
tell: me.” 

“Tell you what, nurse?” T asked. 

“Why, Miss Inez, Mr. Claude. She's with 
you, ain’t she?” 

“Miss Inez with me!” I exclaimed, a 
terrible dread throbbing at myheart. “Why, 
I came expecting to see her here tf” . 

Mrs. Harvey dropped the spoon with which 
she had been basting the goose, and throwing 
her apron to her eyes,— 

“Oh! my poor young lady, my poor young 
lady 1” she cried, “what can have become of 
her?” 

And then between her sobs she told me 
how that Inez had left her house the previous 
evening, coming, as she said, to me. 

“Was she alone ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘She came all 
sudden like; but I knows her as soon as she 
opened her mouth to ask if Sir Joshua was 
still livin’, and Mr. Claude; and when I 
called her by namejshe said she was come hack 
to the old gises to die, but must see you, sir; 
so with a kiss from her sweet lips, after having 
asked me to give her a night's lodgin’, she 
was off again afore I could stop her,” and 
Mrs. Harvey again sobbed, while I remained 
as one paraly 

At last:recovering myself I went out, telling 
Mrs. Harvey I should leave no stone unturned 
to find my darling. I had one faint hope 
left, a hope that. the boy found sleeping 
among the dead might be the means of lead- 
ing me to her, and, futile though it was, I at 
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once repaired to Mrs. Thomson’s, where, 
alas! my worst fears were realised. 

In their true English home, by a blazing 
fire, which threw a warm glow over the room, 
gradually darkening in the waning light, sat 
the widow and her son, the latter in the full 
enjoyment of a clay pipe, whilst a golden- 
haired boy was watching from his mother’s 
knee the blué smoke, as it curled and rose to 
vanish into space. 

I did not undeceive them in the belief they 
held that it was through curiosity on hearing 
from my father of the strange Christmas gift 
they had had that I had visited them. 

he tears were yet wet on the long dark 
lashes shading the blue eyes of the child, who 
ever and anon, growing weary of watching 
Tom, would cry for his mamma, but further 
than that, he was too young to give any ex- 
planation respecting himself. 

“It was a clear case 0’ child desertion, an’ 
no mistake,” was Tom's verdict, an’ though 
his mother didn’t want him to, he thought it 
only right to give information to the “ pollis,”’ 
which he had done. 

- An argument between the two was the 
result of this speech, whilst I sat with my 
eyes fixed on the baby boy, until finding how 
late it was I went away, a heavy sorrow at 
my heart, and those baby eyes ever present 
with me: and Inez, my beautiful sister, where 
was she ? 


CHAPTER IV. 
LAURA. 

I was so distrait on my return that my 
father could not avoid noticing it, asking me 
once or twice if my wits had gone wool- 
gathering, and my friends conjectured that I 
must be in love, I having no other apology to 
offer for my absence of mind than that 1 was 
suffering from a severe headache. 

“I think I will go away for afew days. I 
have not been feeling very well lately,’’ I told 
my father, when later on we sat by the fire 
after our guests’ departure. 

‘“* You cannot do better, Claude,” he replied, 
“for you certainly do not seem yourself, and 
a change would probably do you good.”’ 

So the next day I started for London, and 
from thence to Oxford. 

I did not stay in the collegiate town, being 
anxious at once to proceed to Hill House, 
hoping there to receive news of Dick’s where- 
abouts. 

Mrs. Ives and her’ daughter were both 
greatly surprised to see me, so many years 
having elapsed since we last met; but, notwith- 
standing, they gave me a most cordial recep- 
tion, but I knew they fancied some other 
reason than the seeing them alone had caused 
my visit. 

Laura was Laura Ives still. From the 
pretty girl whom I had loved when a boy she 
had grown to be a lovely woman, and I was 
vain enough to think, from the admiring glance 
she favoured me with, that she had formed no 
mesn opinion of myself. 

Mrs. Ives looked thinner and more worn, 
but was as cordial and hospitable as ever. - 

**You are so altered! At first I scarcely 
knew you,” she said, warmly shaking my 
hand. 

“Yes, Mré. Ives,” I replied. “Ten years 
is a long time!” 

“You are right,” she answered, with a 
smile. ‘Laura, you see, is quite a woman, 
whilst I am grown almost grey.” 

“I think you but little changed,” I said, 
“ whilst time with Miss Ives has acted like a 
magician’s wand.’ 

‘** And has taught you the lesson of flattery,” 
she laughed. ‘‘ But tell me,” she continued, 
“have you any better engagement than to stay 
with us, and make this your home during the 
time you are in Oxford?” and on my answer- 
ing in the negative, it wags mutually agreed 
that I was to remain at Hill House. 

I fancied a brighter colour suffused the 
cheek of Laura on hearing my assent to her 
mother’s invitation, and I wondered if it 





could be true that the old love had not died 
in all those long years. s 

Her brother was never mentioned by either, 
and I felt I could not, until alone with the 
former, enter on the subject, 

Mrs. Ives naturally, whatever his faults, 
would cling to her absent son; whilst with 
Laura one girl's sympathy for another might 
save her for from being blind to his short- 
comings. 

‘‘Mamma always enjoys a dark hour, Mr. 
Mandover, so I know you will excuse the gas 
not being lighted just yet,” she said, as after 
dinner we adjourned to the pretty, cosy draw- 
ing-room, with the fire alone to remove the 
darkness, while it threw a warm glow over the 
rose-pink coverings of the rosewood furniture, 
casting a soft, quiet charm over all, as a few 
moments later Mrs. Ives fell into a gentle 
slumber, and Laura filled the room with 
subdued music and softened song, until even 
that died away, and unconsciously each be- 
came wrapt in their own thoughts. 

“You must think us awfully stupid! ’’ she 
said, at last, rousing herself from her reverie. 
‘Don’t you think we have been quite long 
enough in darkness, Mr. Mandover?” 

‘‘Why don’t you call me Claude, as in the 
old days?” I asked. “Or is the past so 
utterly erased from your memory that we are 
to be to each other as strangers ?” 

She did not attempt to withdraw the tiny 
hand I had imprisoned within my own, and 
even in the dim firelight I could see the colour 
mount to her temples. 

“‘T have never forgotten,” she said. ‘ They 
were happy days—too happy to last, you see.” 

‘“* And would you havethem return, Laura?” 
I asked, drawing her nearer to me. 

“Yes,” she answered, “if the wrongs my 
brother did you, Claude, had never been.” 

‘*I shonld be unjust in the extreme to hold 
you responsible for your brother’s faults. But 
tell me, Laura, dearest,”” I asked. anxiously, 
“have you heard of Dick? Where is he 
now?” 

“He is living with his wife on theContinent, 
I believe. But don’t ask me about him,” she 
said; ‘‘ I cannot bear to speak about it,” and, 
releasing herself impatiently from me, she 
moved towards Mrs. Ives. 

I had no further opportunity that night of 
again speaking to Laura on the subject, 
though her strange words, ‘She could not 
bear to speak about it!’’ kept recurring to 
my mind, doublingin my thoughts the mystery 
surrounding Inez’s return to Ludham. 

What could it all mean? Was it ible 
that she had gone back to her husband, after 
all? “But as the recollection returned to me 
of the sad, worn face which looked into mine 
on Christmas-eve, I could not bring myself to 
believe it was so. ' 

I had been now a week at Hill House, and 
finding all my efforts to draw Laura out re- 
specting her brother’s affairs unavailing, I 
thought to return home, thinking it likely by 
so doing to hear tidings of my poor sister. 

‘So you are determined not to extend your 
visit ?”’ Mrs. Ives asked, on my telling her of 
my intention to return home. 

*« Yes,” I replied, “ much as I regret doing 
so. I feel it necessary that I should not be 
away longer.” 

Then, as the former left the room, turning 
to Laura,— 

‘“* Will you miss me, dear?” I asked; ‘‘ and 
may I take away with me the promise that 
you will be my darling wife?” 

I had advanced to where she sat, her one 
hand nervously opening and shutting a book 
which lay on the table, whilst I clasped the 
other, waiting for the answer I longed to 
h 


ear. 

I had learnt during those days spent at Hill 
House that she was dear—very, very dear to 
me; and when she upraised her soft, dark 
eyes to mine I read her answer there, and 
then I pressed her to my heart—my own, my 
darling ! 

The book with which she had been toyin 
fell to the floor with a bang, which startl 











us in our first love-dream, and on stooping to 
recover it a letter fell from between the 
leaves. 

I was about to replace it in its former place 
when Laura, hastily seizing it, put it in her 
pocket, with the hope, I could not mistake, 
that I had not seen the handwriting, but was 
too late. It was Dick’s. 

I could not fail to recognise that illegible 
scrawl—one could call it nothing else; but 
why she should endeavour to conceal it was 
to me a puzzle, ‘the more so that it was ad- 
dressed to her mother. 

I felt, in consequence, an unconquerable 
desire to see the contents, and believed if the 
opportunity offered itself I should not hesitate 
to avail myself of it. 

Mrs. Ives was much pleased on hearing of 
her daughter’s engagement, and, my time 
being short, she allowed us several oppor- 
tunities of love- ing by every now and 
then remembering that her presence was re- 
quired elsewhere. 4 

“I know mamma runs away because she 
thinks we don’t want her company,’ Laura 
said the next morning, as the former had had 
an imaginary cause to leave the room.. ‘‘ Let 
~ for a walk, Claude; it is beautiful out ;” 
and, on my acquiescing, she left with the in- 
tention of dressing for the perboee. 

She had taken her handkerchief from her 
ket on opening the door, and as it closed 
ind her my eyes became rivetted on a 

small white thing lying on the carpet, and 
with a sudden imp I seized Dick's 


letter. 

My hand shook. and I felt like a guilty 
creature as, resuming my seat, I hastily 
opened it, fearing that I should be disturbed 
before having time to read its contents. 

Laura must have noticed the change which 
had come over me on her return, for she had 
to Aa re woe mem she we ready mere 
I reali e fact, when a: ising, saying 
must have fallen asleep, pee to my 
feet, going out into the cold, frosty air, with 
her hand resting on my arm, as in a dream, 
and that letter scorching into my heart. 


CHAPTER V. 
FOUND. 


I rex a relief when once more I found my- 
self in the train speeding homewards. To 
stay longer with Laura’ and not tell her of 
my discovery was impossible, and the fear 
that did she find out the surreptitious way 
in which I obtained my knowlege she might 
discard me for ever filled me with dread. 

I felt so bowed down with my sorrow that 
had she shut her heart against me I should 
have succumbed to my unhappy fate. Even 
that bitter feeling of revenge I harboured 
against Dick became softened as in imagina- 
tion I could see her dark, velvety eyes fixed on 
mine in gentle pleading that I should withstay 


my purpose. 

The new year, ,bright and smiling, appeared 
to giveme a welcome home. The ground was 
still covered in white, and the hoar frost 
sparkled as brilliants in the sun. 

“ They have discovered the woman who de- 
serted her child and left it to perish on 
Christmas Eve,” my father said, when we sat 
tegether over our grog on the evening of my 
arrival. 

“Yes,” I answered, ‘‘ have you seen her?” 

No,” was the reply, “ she is to be brought 
up to-morrow morning, when Thompson will 
appear against her.” 

Pe Where did they find her, and what kind 
of woman is she?” I asked, anxiously. 

“ There was a reward for her apprehension, 
and it appears some people who sheltered her 
on that night, hearing her rave in a fit of 
delirium (for it appears she was almost dead 
when they took her in) about her child, came 
to the conclusion she must be the woman 
wanted, so gave information to the police, 
with the result that she will be brought before 
me to-morrow morning.”’ 
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« Poor thing ! I said, whilst a fearful dread 
of which I could scarcely realise the fact ran 
through my brain. 

Ludham was a small town, on market-days 
alone evincing much more life than the sur- 
rounding country. But it had its town hall, 
police station, and court house, all within a 
short distance of each other; it boasting but 
one principal street, with tiny lanes and alleys 
emerging from the same, and a large square, 
in which twice a week were ranged stalls for 
the sale mostly of farm produce from the 
neighbouring es. 

The latter of the public buildings, with the 
exception of holiday times, was little used, the 
inhabitants being mostly of a quiet, law- 
abiding class, though at times a black sheep 
would steal into the flock; but on this morn- 
ing there was great excitement amongst the 
townfolks, and the s within allotted to the 
public was completely filled when Sir Joshua 
took his seat on the bench. 

One moment felt the hot blood rvsh 
through my veins with fevered madness, the 
next a cold chill caused me to shiver from 
head to foot, as I took my seat watching the 
proceedings. 

Like one in a dream I heard the subdued 
voices of those assembled; I saw the mys- 
terious going to and fro of policemen, the 
whispered conferences of the gentlemen 
seated at the table, the advent of my 
father’s clerk, who took his place beneath 
the magistrate, and then I heard “Silence” 
uttered in a stentorian voice, and my father 
himself entered. 

There was an unusual list of charges this 
morning, and when I saw a woman ush 
into the dock I strained my neck to catch 
a view of her features, but soon saw that she 
was not the one for whom so many were 
anxiously waiting. 

She was a middle-aged Irishwoman, against 
whom a tle, fair-haired lady appeared for 
assault, it transpiring that not only did this 
daughter of Erin insist upon having the 
kitchen in her sole possession, but resorted to 
force of arms in ejecting her mistress to carry 
out that determination on the latter asserting 
her right to enter it. 

“Och! an’ she be no leddy at al’, at al’, 
yer honour,” said the former, with a scouting 
look at her prosecutor, “ for wasn’t it herself 
that dhrove me to it by tellin’ me to lave afore 
I had been in the house a fortnight?” 

‘“* My only wonder is she kept you so long if 
you behaved there as you are fF ahead now,” 
wa3 my father’s reply, with the addition of 
seven days, in which she could draw a com- 
parison between the service she would be 
called upon to perform and that she had lately 
left, when raining anything but blessings on 
his head and that of the fair-haired lady she 
was removed to the gaoler’s room. 

One or two cases of people failing to dis- 
tinguish between meum and tuum, others who 
had imbibed rather more than was good for 
them at the expense of five-shilling fines, and 
then there was a simultaneous stir in the 
little court as a young woman was placed in 
the dock, with audible remarks, which were 
speedily hushed, when “ Silence” was again 
enforced by that voice which did not fail to 
command obedience. 

I saw Mrs. Thompson with her son enter a 
few moments before, the latter carrying in his 
arms the boy he had rescued from the death 
awaiting him in his snowy bed. They sat on 
@ form igned them behind where the 
prisoner awaiting the time they would 
have to give evidence. 

I could feel my heart thump-thump within 
me, the sight of that paar creature, 
whose features were completely hidden be- 
neath a thick veil, having fully aroused me to 
a sense of my situation; then as the charge 
was read Thompson’s name was called, and 
he entered the witness-box. 

He told plainly how he had with his mates 
left the church about half-past twelve on 
Christmas Eve when they had been ringing 
the bells, and how it was that his attention 





was attracted to where the child lay, his tiny 
head pillowed on a grave, arid the snowflakes 
rapidly covering him. 

_ never looked at Thompson, my eyes being 
irresistibly drawn to where the prisoner 
clutched at the rail of the dock for support. 
Through the veil which covered her features 
I fancied I could see the agony working over 
the same as her bosom heaved perceptibly 
beneath her thick ulster; but as a child’s cry 


‘was heard in the court she quickly turned to 


the spot from whence it proceeded, when up- 
raising her veil ‘‘Mamma, mamma!” re- 
ech through the building, ana the boy, 
freeing himself from Mrs. Thompson's em- 
brace, rushed to her arms. 

In that moment all was forgotten by her 
save the recovery of her lost treasure, whilst 
all assembled appeared to reverence the 
mother's feelings, and acquit her of the crime 
with which she was charged. 

To me those minutes seemed as hours until 
she should again turn, so that her face might 
become visible, and when she did—when those 
eyes which I longed though dreaded to behold 
fell on me with their mute appeal full of in- 
tense suffering—I felt an agonising pain shoot 
through my frame, and then the court, the 
prisoner, the assembled crowd swam before 
me. I heard a shuffling of feet, a piercing 
scream, a jumble of excited voices, and whilst, 
as though paralysed, unable to move, I saw 
my father carried senseless from his seat. 

He was taken to his private room, and a 
doctor quickly summoned, and when I had 
sufficiently recovered my scattered senses to 
follow I found him slightly better. It was 
only a fainting fit I was told, but when I 
stooped, so as to hear what he appeared 
anxious to say to me, Inez was the name 
which fell on my ear. 

It did not need this explanation to tell me 
the cause of my father’s sudden indisposition. 
I knew too well that those beloved features 
could never be erased from his memory, and 
what I had dreaded had come to pass. 

A quarter-of-an-hour later he asserted to 
his attendants that he was able to resume his 
duty, and once again the prisoner, who mean- 
9 had been withdrawn, was placed in the 

The latter had schooled herself previously 
to be able to stand the trial, and this time her 
fair face was uncovered as she stood there 
with her baby-boy clinging to her slender 
form ; and I, her twin-brother, with a kindred 
spirit, suffering in unison with hers, my arms 
the first to embrace her, when a few moments 
later she stepped forth acquitted—a free 
woman. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE TELEGRAM. 

Ir was but a nine days’ wonder, that scene 
in the court-house, and then Ludham became 
restored to its original quiet. 

Inez was again an inmate of our home, and 
though numerous conjectures were raised by 
the servants with reference to her sad history, 
they soon began to lose the curiosity they at 
first felt in the pleasure they experienced in 
having her once more amongst us, whilst my 
little namesake became the pet of the house- 
hold. 

Week past week, Dick’s name never men- 
tioned—all remembrance of him, as far as I 
was concerned, resting alone in the shattered 
frame and sad face of my once joyous sister. 
She had been very ill after that dread ex- 
perience in a felon’s dock; and much at times 
as I desired it, I did not deem it advisable to 
recur to the past, nor did I let her know that 
I was in possession of her secret until some 
time after. ' 

had paid another visit to Oxford, and was 
delighted in finding the Ives in total ignorance 
of what had transpired. Whether Laura 
thought I had taken the letter she dropped or 
no she never mentioned it. I told her of Inez's 
return in the hope that she would speak of 
Dick, but to no purpose, she being most reti- 





cent on anything connected with her brcther ; 
but on her accepting the invitation I gave in 
my father’s name that she would come and 
stay with my sister for awhile, I determined 
before she arrived to speak of him to the 
latter. 

The early spring had set in, budding trees 
as though by magic bursting into new life. 
Inez and I were seated by the open window 
through which little Claude could come and 
go at will. 

“Why did you not name him after his 
father, Inez?” I asked. She looked up from 
the toy whip which she had been repuiring 
with those soft, sad eyes, in which the sorrow 
never died, whilst she quietly answered,— 

“Do you like it better than Claude?” and 
then resumed her occupation. 

‘Laura will be here next week,” I con- 
tinued. ‘‘ You will be happier then, darling.” 
‘* Laura, here!” she exclaimed, “ his sister 

Then I must go away.” 

“Go away!’ I answered. ‘ Why shoula 
you go away?” 

“Oh! Claude, don’t ask me. You don’t 
know, dear, or even you, perhaps, would not 
have sheltered me. I know I was wrong to 
come here, but the temptation was too great, 
and ‘I feel you will forgive me that; but to 
meet Laura, your future wife, she would never 
forgive the insult thus offered her. No, no, 
Claude! dearest brother, I have brought 
misery enough on you already. I will spare 
you that.” 

“And if she knew, and still longs to meet 
you as a@ sister, Inez?” 

She lifted her face to mine—a smile of in- 
credulity beaming over her features. 

‘* He would never tell her,” she said, ‘‘and 
would you love me less, Claude, did I tell 
you?” 

“You have no need to tell me, Inez,” I 
answered, ry pnann| a kiss on her mouth be- 
fore she could complete the sentence, and then 
I told her how I had learnt the story of her 
misery and his villainy. 

“ Hush!” she said. ‘‘ Remember he is my 
child’s father.” 

“And you still love this man, Inez?” I 
asked. 

Her golden head oot drooped till it be- 
came buried in her hands; when sob after sob 
broke from her bosom, andI knew that my 
sister (as I felt a jeulous pang at my heart) 
alone loved Dick, the man who had wrecked 
her life’s happiness, the wretch who had 
robbed her of her youth and beauty, and then 
left her to perish. 

Whether my thoughts were reflected on my 
countenance, as I threw a pitying look upon 
her, I know not, but she appeared to read 
them, when recovering from her sudden 
emotion. 

‘No, no, Claude,’’ she said, “he was not 
the villain you deem him; it was not his 
doing that I had neither food nor shelter. He 
did not drive me from his home, but I fled, 
tearing myself from his embrace, which I had 
no right to receive, crushing the love he gave 
me beneath my feet because it was not mine; 
and taking with me my boy and my broken 
heart, but loving him still, thus making my 
mi the harder to bear.’ 

“ My poor darling!” I said, whilst drawing 
her closer to me. ‘To know that he was kind 
to you, Inez, I could almost forgive him the 
rest.” 

«And Laura?” she asked. 

‘‘ Laura knows all, dear,” I answered, “and 
is too good a girl to be uncharitable. She 
will love you, Inez, if you will let her, and 
will, if she can, make some reparation for a 
brother’s fault.” 

A kiss was her only answer, and from that 
time we both looked forward eagerly to Laura’s 
visit, Inez even seeming to regain a little of her 
former spirit, as she superintended prepara- 
tions for her visit, whilst little Claude became 
the constant companion of his grandfather. 

I had had several letters from my darling, 
and it was arranged that shortly after her 
stay with us our wedding was to take place, 
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I feeling that now Inez had returned my 
father could better dispense with my society. 

The day cf Laura’s expected advent at last 
atrived, when, as the hour drew near, I, with 
my sister, anxiously watched for her coming 
from the window which looked on’ to the 
drive. 

“She must have taken a later train than 
she intended;’’ I said at last, affer having 
fruitlessly strained my eyes until they ached, 
and my ears with the same result in the ex- 
pectation of the first sound of carriage wheels 
and the first glance of my /iancee falling on my 
senses. 

Thus hour past hour, and still no arrival 
on the part of Laura, till I became so restless 
and excited that I was confident an accident 
on the line must have happened, and forthwith 
dispatched a servant te the station to ascertain 
the cause that the train was so late. 

It was the last which would arrive at Lud- 
ham that day; therefore, on the return of my 
messenger with the intelligence that it had 
come in some time since, I knew it was use- 
less to watch for her longer. 

“What could it all mean?” I asked, ex- 
pressing my fears to Inez thut Laura must be 
ill, feeling stre that nothing else would make 
her disappoint us. 

“TI should telegraph if I were you, Claude,” 
she answered, and 1 was about to carry her 
proposition into effect when a laud, double 
knock at the hali door attracted our attention, 
and a few minutes after a servant enter@ 
with the signiticant yellow missive. 

IT hastily tore it apen, whilst the latter 
stayed, awaiting the reply. 

Yes; it was from Laura. 

“Come gaickly; bring Inez with you. 
Cause imperative, Return answer prepaid.” 

My sister was looking over my shoulder 
reading the message, and forther than that 
I could feet her hand tremble, as it rested on 
me. I did not stay to mark the efféct of the 
message on her, whan hastily filling in the 
reply I delivered it to the servant. 

Then turning I saw Inez, from whose face 
every vestige of colour had fled, whilst her eyes 
had become distended with the fear which had 
taken possession of her. 

“* You will go, dear?” I asked. 

“Yes, yes!” she gasped. “Oh! Claude, 
can it be that Dick is ill, perhaps dying? ” and 
she burst into tears. 

“T cannot say, my sweet sister,” I replied ; 
“bat you mast not meet sorrow half way, but 
be the brave little woman you always were, 
for my sake and for—his.” 

I could scarcely bring myself to utter the 
last word, but I knew, if such were the case, 
that any ill-feeling I might have harboured 
towards him must now give way ; therefore, 
tenderly kissing her, I told her to prepare for 
the journey, whilst { went to advise my father 
of the reason of our hasty departure, 

The latter was.in his favourite room ; it was 
already dark, and lighted but by the cheerfal 
fire, whilst the old gentlem&n, with little 
Claude on his knee, was sitting near the same, 
making rabbits on the wall to the intense 
delight of his little grandson. F 

He was in the belief that Inez had left her 
husband, due to the unkind treatment she 
received from him ; but. into miaute details he 
never cared to inquire, hoping in his heart 
they would eventually be reconciled, whilst 
neither she nor I deemed it advisable to 
enlighten him on the subject; therefore he 
readily assented. to our speedy journey, pro- 
mising the while, when at the last Inez 
pressed the boy to her bosom, that he would 
take every care of him during her absence. 





CHAPTER. VII. 
AT THE GATES OP DEATH. 


We had not a moment to spare to catch 
the last train for London, therefore without 
waiting to select more than was absolutely 
necessary we were soo on our way, with a 
small portmantesu, which we easily placed 





beneath the seat of the first-class compartment 
we had entered. 


We had but one fellow-traveller, an old | 


gentleman, who immediately ensconced him- 
self in a corner, putting his legs on the seat, 
and covering them with a large plaid,.after 
which arrangement he composed himself to 
sleep, a state of unconsciousness evidently 
(from the snores proceeding from his side of 
the carriage) he had little trouble in attain- 
ing, whilst Inez and I remained both silentin_ 
our own thoughts. 

There was no moon, and the intense dark- 
ness, relieved but by the faint light emanat- 
ing from the lamp in our carriage, 
weird and strange, as we rushed on to the 
snort of the engine, and the occasional shriek 
of the whistle, until numerous coloured lamps 
in the distance assured us. we were not iar 
from our journey’s end, and with a start, as 
a man entered with a lantern to collect. our 
tickets, our fellow-traveller awoke, under the 
impression that he had just.fallen asleep. 

It was imperative to, remain in Londan 
that night, so after having assured ourselyes 
as. to the earliest hour we could d: te 
Oxford the following morning, we adjourned 
to the nearest hotel. 

It was. with difficulty that I could prevail 
on Inez to partake of any refreshment 
previous to our retiring, but the assurance 
that she would require all her strength en 
the morrow appeared to influence her in in- 
ducing her to, par of what I had ordered. 

Her reom adjoined. mine, and I could hear 
her all through the night pacing the 
same, with at short intervals an attempt to 
sleep, during which. her soba reached my ears. 

There was a hushed stillness surrounding 
Hill House on. our arrival, which appeared to 
confirm our worst fears, and as Laura threw 
herself into ury arms I could see her pretty 
— were ved with weeping; then, as she 


to Inez, her own sorrow faded before : 


the great grief portrayed im the countenance 
of the other. 

There wereno tears now in-my sister's ; the 
suffering she was a too great for 
words, too intense to forth, save by a 
burning look of agony, approaching almost 
the fire of madness as it became apparent in 
the dumbness of her despair. 

“ Won't you speak tome?” Laura asked, 
approaching to where she stood, and tenderly 
taking her hands within her own, which ‘she 
allowed to remain within her clasp. ‘‘ You 
know we are sisters, dear,” she continued, 
“and I want you to love me for his sake, and 
he, Dick, wants us to love each other.” 

The sound of his name seemed to recall her 
to where she was. 

** Dick,” she asked. 
here ?”’ 

“Yes, and wants you to go to him,” 
the reply. 

Laura released her cold hands, so bitterly 
cold, and with her own unfastening her 
travelling wraps she led her from the room, 
her arm gently encircling her slender waist, 
as the eyes of Inez alone spoke of the gratitude 
she felt. 

Mrs. Ives was seated by the fire of the room 
they entered, of which the blinds were lowered 
to exelade the light'of the noonday sun, whilst 
on a bed shaded at the head by heavy. diue 
curtains lay the form of Dick. 


The former held up a warning finger that 


** Oh! tell me, is he 


was 


they should not disturb the invalid, who had | 


just fallen into a gentle sleep; and on Laura 
silently bringing Inez forward, she clasped 
her affectionately in her arms, telling her to 
rest there until her son should awake. 

Unresistingly she sat where they placed her, 
no sign, no movement, to speak of the terrible 
sorrow working within, the only sound in that 
still chamber the heavy breathing of the 
sufférer, as he would toss from side to side, 
and unconsciously mutter in his sleep. 

The minutes seemed as hours, nothing to 
break the fearful qnietude but the monotonous 
tick of. the gilt timepiece marking those 


| 


minutes 2s they passed, until becoming more 
restless, Dick awoke. 

‘* Mother,’”’ and as Mrs. Ives moved towards 
him she so placed the curtains that Inez’s 
form was hidden from his gaze until she had 
in some measure prepared him for the meet- 
ing; whilst Inez. herself, scar able: to 
restrain her impatience, awaited with beating 
heart the time when she could press her warm 
lips to his. 

‘*Ts she come, mother?” she heard him 
ask, and on Mrs, Ives answering in the affir- 


mative, she could stay, no ex, a8 with 
tremulous steps she approac to the bed- 
side, and then she recoiled with fear at the 


sight which presezitad itself. 
Could those sunken eyes, those. drawn 
features, belang to her once handsome Dick? 
Bat as a feeble smile passed over them and a 
tender lovelight beamed over that pallid 
‘countenance fell on her knees beside him 
who was her world, her. life, whilst. she 
pegged for forgivemess for haying ever. left 
m 


« There is nothing to forgiwe, pet,” he said, 
as, & ing one thin, transparent -hand, he 
rested it on her golden head. “ Wat you 
did, love, you did from a pure and true motive, 
whilst I, sinner that.I was, thought to deceive 
yon; but my sin found me out, and I hava, 
indeed, suffered for the wrong I contemplated. 
‘When you left ma, Inez, my jlife, became a 
blank, I could, nof rest; I dare: not follow 
you to where I heped you would go, fox Claude, 
I knew, would never rest. until he had revenged 
himself on his sister’s betrayer,”’ 

‘Hash, darling! You must not talk so 
much now. Wait until you aresstronger, and 
then you can tell meal,” 

Tt was Inez who spoke, as she bent low over 
the snfferer’s bed, allowing her fair face to 
rest against his hollow ch whilst her tears 
fell on his broad forehead. 

“No, Inez,” he, continned, ‘I shall feel 
better when Lhave told you all, When you 


left, darling, I determined to pursue inguiries. 
So many years had passed since Helena and i 
had parted that.a a : not. cherish— 
the straw to which I clang a drowning 


man—gave me fresh vigour to continue my 
search, and five days.after you left me, with 
only that short, cruel note to tell mc we had 


arted for ever, I, was. again.in England, 
boving fully made up my.mind,.that my heart 
should break before I would seek your presence 
until Z could prove that’ or your 
Tove should induce you to drown your les: 
in that great love which you said you 
for me.” 

“That could never be, Dick, though. the 
parting broke my heart.” 

“But, Inez, my beloved!” he added, draw- 
ing her face nearer to his.own, “ you are; you 
| always were my——” 
| But the weakness against. which he had 
| ‘struggled overcame him before he could com- 


plete the sentence. 
) Inez felt his cheek grow cold against 
| hers, whilst the hand she held lifeless. by 
his side, his breathing so faint as tobe scarcely 
perceptible. 


“He is dead! he is deadi” she moaned, 

“and I have killed him! Oh; Dick! Dick! 
my own, my darling, speak to;me!; Look ap 
at me, dearest!” and she convulsively clung 
| to his inanimate form. 
“Hush, Ines!” and. Mrs. Ives tenderly. re- 
moved the weeping girl from her.sen’s bedside’ 
confiding her toe Laura's care, whilst with the 
aid of the nurse, whom she qui sum- 
moned, she endeavoured to.resiore the uncon- 
scious man. a 

He had only fainted, from, having, over- 
exerted his strength and the excitement duc 
on his again seaing Inez; but, fearing a more 
serious result on his revival, he was in 
to say no more that day than. to kiss the 
latter, and then Once again compose himself 
ee ‘ 

Inez waited, her life hanging on the 
life which was trembling in, the . her 








lips pale as his, her hands as icy cold, when, 
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en 
having been assured that he was gently sleep- 
ing, she éd to where I was awaiting 
them in that,cosy drawing-room. 

‘You must. be very weary alone here?” 
Laura said, eae. after having prevailed on 
the former to lie down.on the sofa, ‘‘and you 
must think me worse than a barbarian not to 
have offered you any refreshment.” 

I assured her that I did not, and that I was 
not at all hungry, all the same that I was 
starving, having tasted mothing since we left 
London in the morning, 

However, notwithstanding my protestations, 
she rang the bell, ordering that dinner should 
be served as quickly as possible, and a tray of 
cake and. wine te be brouglit in immediately. 

Inez, after having been persuaded to par- 
take of something, was again comfortably 
ensconsed amid the velvet cushions, eventual] 
falling into a quiet sleep, whilst Laura and + 
conversed in an undertone, firstly concerning 
poor Dick, until our conversation drifted into 
another channel, the subject alone dealing 
with outselves, Laura, for the time being, 
forgetting the brother tossing on his bed of 
sickness, and I the girl sobbing in her sleep 
on the couch, in our love for each other, 





CHAPTER VITI. 
AM AVERTED srN. 


Norwrrusranprne the order given by Laura, 
the servants at Hill Honse evidently did not 
en ee themselves be Fs inconve- 
nience by hurrying their operations in gettin 
thedinner carved betes the usual hour, 80 Rd 
was nearly six o’clock before a neat parlour- 
maid appeared to inform us that it was on 
the table. 

Inez still slept, and so gladly did I witness 
this relief to her feelings after the excitement 
through whieh. she recently. passed that 
I would not consent) to her being awoke. 

‘You were quite right,”"* Mrs. Ives said, on 
our telling her what we had done, “It may 
be the means of averting an illness, and I 
will give orders that-she slyall have something 
to tempt her to eat when she awakes.”’ 

The dinner passed off very quietly, each 
attempting for the. sake of each to appear 
cheerful, whilst a cloud of gloom, asa pall, 
hung over ail. 

“ Foolish boy,” the former said, allading to 
Dick, when we Once.again were alone, the 
servants having withdrawn after placing the 
dessert, “if he had ‘only done at the first what 
he did in the. end this trouble to all. parties 
might have been saved; instead of which he. 
gives me years in which a troubled conscience 
never gave ne. rest, and I fought a continued 
battle between miy sense of right and my 
mother’s love, almost wrecking the happiness 
of your sister’s life. Of course, you know all 
about it?” she added. 

T averred my ignorance, not caring to make 
them aware how I attained the knowledge of 
which I was. really possessed, through the 
letter I had purloined, and being. completely 
in the dark with respect to.recent dénouements.; 
whilst Laura, who was evidently supposed to 
have enlightened me, blushed to the roots of 
her hair at the ction. of the other 
theme which had engrossed our attention, 
and Mrs. Ives was about. to tell me, when a 
servant entered to request she would go to 
Mr. Dick’s room, he having awoke. 

“You had: better see to your sister,” she 
said, rising from the table. ‘‘He will, I am 
sure, be all anxiety fo see her,’’ 

The drawing-room, on our entering, was just 
as I remembered it when, on a previous visit, 
Laura and T had pledged to each other our 
faith ; the warm glow of the fire, for the days 
were still cold,:threw a shade of comfort over 
it, and on the sofa, where we had left her, 
Inez still slept. 

I stayed for a moment, thinking how 
beautiful she looked, the tresses of her golden 
hair having become unloosed fell in all their 
luxurianee on the ruby. velvet in lovely con- 
trast, whilst the deep, dark fringes of her 








closed eyes rested on the marble pallor of her 
cheek. 

“Is she not lovely?” asked Laura, who 
had advanced to where I stood, when a cinder 
falling on the steel hearth caused her toawake 
with a start. 

‘Is that you, Claude?” she asked, suddenly 
rising up. “ What a long time I must have 
slept; it is quite dark.” 

“Yes, dear, you were over fatigued,” said 
Laura, who moved gently towards her. ‘“And 
now you must have something to eat,” when, 
ringing the bell, she wonld take no denial to 
Inez partaking of the Tittle recherclié dinner 
she had ordered. 

And the latter obeyed, a sad smile passing 
over her features, as Laura tempted her first 
with one delicacy. then with another. 

“It would make Dick worse knowing you 
were making yourself ill,” she said; “and, 
besides, you will want all your strength to 
nurse him back to health.’’ 

So after a while she was allowed once more 
to enter the sick chamber, where Dick lay 
anxiously awaiting her. 

An improvement was visible omhis awaking, 
and to his earnest entreaties Mre. Ives had 
consented that Inez should come and sit with 
him, on condition he would not excite himself. 

So, with the dim light of a shaded lamp, 
and the warm shadows thrown by the fire 
over wall and furniture, Inez sat by his bed- 
side, her hand clasped in his, whilst her golden 
head rested on the pillow beside his'‘own, and 
she listened to the story which was to make 
their lives one. 

Mrs. Ives had gone out, beckoning to the 


‘nurse to follow her example, and leave them 


alone—those two to whom a new life was 
opening—not wishing that another should 
witness the sanctity of that reunion. 

For some time both remained silent—the 
recovered happiness too great for words, their 
hearts alone beating with tumultuous joy in 
the transcenGent bliss of those happy moments. 

‘** You do not doubt me now, darling?” said 
Dick, whilst his hand passed lovingly over her 
golden tresses. 

“Ts it trne, then,” she asked, ‘really true, 
that I am, indeed, your——”’ 

“Wife. Yes, my own, my darling wife,” 
he returned before she had time to complete 
her sentence ; and then he told her how, when 
a wild young fellow, he had met a.young. girl 
named Helena Wray; how in those days he 
fancied he loved her, and in a mad moment 


‘had married her, not awakening until too late 


to learn the mistake he hed made, 

She, a wild, wilful ts possessed of extta- 
ordinary beauty, but of low parentage, had no 
sooner entered into a secret marriage, under 
the promise of its remaining so, than she 
declared her determination that the same 
should be made known to their respective 
friends. 

‘I tried by power of the love which she had 


‘avowed for me,” continued Dick, “‘ to dissuade 


her from her purpose, knowing full well the 
blow it would be to my mother, whilst I made 
a home for her and myself as soon as I was 
able in a place where we could happily live 


‘together. 


‘At first she was furious, but at last con- 


\sented, provided the tie between us should not 
‘be, concealed from her parents. I consented, 


and having my own resources unféttered 
wholly at my own disposal, I took a small 
villa, in which I established my wife, it not 
being at too great a distance from the college, 

‘‘For a time I was happy, the girl in her 
passionate love holding me her complete slave, 
whilst her beanty enraptured my senses; but 


jafter a while I began to. weary of her caresses 
\—a beautiful creature without soul, and no 


power to hold me captive but the splendour of 
her formand the fanttlessness of her features.”’ 

He waited for a few seconds, whilst Inez bid 
him sip from the glass she held to his lips, 


‘when his head again rested on the pillow, 
and he continued,— 


‘“Then came a fearful time for both. The 
small-pox was raging in the district, and 





Helena fell a victim to the loathsome disease. 
For days the doctors gave no hopes of her 
recovery, and she even prayed for death, 
knowing in her agony of mind that with ber 
beauty my love would die. But Heaven 
decreed otherwise—my poor girl lived; but 
oh! so changed—no trace left of her former 
self. And whilst I did not loveI pitied, sorely 
pitied her; but she saw che change in me I 
endeavoured vainly to hide, and she became 
wild in her misery, threatening to take her 
own life, when she had no longer anything to- 
live for. 

“In her despair she left my home, return- 
ing to her own people ; and on her reiterated 
refusal to return to. me or my home I sold 
up the fatter, and came here. After that I 
met you, Inez; and then, and not till then, 
Tlearnt the true lesson of love,-and, villain 
that I was, I induced you to leave your 
heme with me as, I then thought, a married 
man,” 

A sob she vainly attempted to smother broke 
from Inez, but, quickly recovering herself, her 
hand closed round that of her companion. 

“But Heaven was more tender in its mercy, 
Tnez; for at the time I placed the ring on your 
finger before God's altar Helena was dead.” 

“ Dead, and yon did not know it, Djck?” 

“No, love! Her people, thinking still to 
draw the quarterly money I had allowed her, 
kept her death a secret from me until last 
Christmas. When yon fled from me, I deter- 
mined to aseertain if she really lived. I had 
written to mry mother some time previously, 
telling her how I regretted the part I had 
acted towards you and'your innocence. Know- 
ing from my agents that I was living abroad, 
Mrs. Wray, Jena’s mother, was greatly 
astonished when I presented myself to her ; 
and, after hazarding from her guilty manner 
that her daughter was no longer living, she at 
last, by dint of threats, confessed that she had 
died almost immediately on her return to 
them. And so, inez, my darling, you were 
ever my true wife. Can you forgive me?” 
and he raised his eyes beseechingly to hers. 

But her only answer was a tender loving 
kiss on those fevered lips, and then the re- 
union of soul to soul. 


—_—_—_ 


CHAPTER IX. 
A NEW LIFE. 


Srrine glided mto summer, the soft Jane 
breezes entering at the open windows, and the 
roses hanging their pink-hued heads, whilst 
they filled the air with their fragrance, before 
Dick Ives was restored’ to his usual health. 

For weeks, leng weeks of agony and sus- 

se to the watchers by his bedside, he lay 
overing between life and death; in his 
aelirinm passing through the misery of thore 
nine long years, until at length the crisis was 
past, the wearied brain foand relief in a 
long, profound sleep, and he awoke to life. 

I had returned to Ludham, leaving Inez 
behind, who could not be ‘prevailed upon to 
quit her husband's side until with her he 
was able to travel so far. 

After a consultation, respecting the purport 
of ‘which we took Mrs. Ives into our’ confi- 
dence, we) had decided not to enlighten my 
father farther than to say that Dick and 
Inez were reunited, begging him, om account 
of the former's serious illness, not ‘to tell him 
at present the sufferings to which his wife 
had been exposed during their estrangement. 

A month had’ passed since I left Hill House, 
and with the French window wide open I and 
my father sat enjoying the soft summer air 
and the fragrant cigars—a box of which I 
had brought from London—whilst little 
Claude, on the tiptoe of expectation, eageriv 
awaited the arrival of his parents, who were 
due about ' that time; and although Lappeared 
to smoke as calmly as the old genflemam, I 
was in an equal state of excitement with the 
thoughts of meeting my darling. ! 

But we hadn't to wait long, Clande rushing 
from the further gate, where he had gone to 
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watch, to tell us they were coming; and soon 
after a carriage drove up, and I almost fell in 
stepping outside as I hastily advanced to give 
them a welcome. 

Dick was the first to alight, and, I am sorry 
to say, sufficiently ungallant as to leave the 
ladies to my tender mercies, while he clasped 
his boy to his: bosom. 

He was still pale from his recent illness, but 
with such a happiness beaming over his 
countenance as it did one good to look on. 

“Papa, papa!” shouted the child, whilst 
he twined his arms around his father’s neck, 
only releasing him to leap into those of Inez 
—lInez, grown so beautiful within those last 
few weeks—weeks in which she seemed to 
have recovered all the vivacity and happiness 
of her former youth, and then they all went 
into the house, my Laura leaning lovingly 
on me, while I whispered her of the bliss 
in store for us, 

And on that evening, when we all assembled, 
my thoughts wandered back, and in my fancy 
I saw my twin sister as I saw her then, with 
the snowflakes falling around her slender 
form, and the sad, weary look in her beau- 
tiful eyes, until a soft hand on my shoulder 
aroused me from my reverie, and I turned 
round f> see her beaming face amiling into 


ine. 

‘*Shall we have some music, dear?” she 
asked, and on my assenting she moved to 
the piano, beginning the opening bars to a 
duet we had often sung together in the far 


past. 

Laura sat by the window, whilst the grow- 
ing shadows of twilight encircled us, and the 
lights from the cigars in which my father and 
Dick were indulging showing like tiny balls of 
fire in the darkness. 

_ Then the music ceased, and a child’s voice 
lisped a tiny prayer on his mother's knee, 
and the peace of Heaven surrounded us. 

Laura’s and my wedding was fixed for a 
fortnight hence, and during the interval we 
did not see much of the ladies, who were 
deeply engaged in the intricacies of lace and 
orange blossoms, mysterious boxes of every 
description arriving from London. 

“And you do not fear you will regret your 
choice?” I asked, as the day drew near, 
and Laura and I were taking our customary 
walk in the soft moonlight. 

‘* Why do you ask, Claude?” she answered. 
You can never be less to me than now, dar- 

ing.’’ 

‘* Heaven bless you, my sweet love!,” I re- 
plied. “I would sacrifice my life rather than 
give you an hour’s pain.” 

“The sun does not always shine in the 
brightest climes,” she answered. ‘ We can- 
not expect our lives to pass without a cloud; 
but Claude,” she continued, “‘do you not 
think Dick should know now of the trouble 
through which Inez passed, for he seemed 
puzzled when little Claude told him the 
other day that he was found in the snow.” 

“a hoped the child had forgotten all 
about it. Perhaps it would be better that 
there should be no secrets now.” 

And so on that night Inez knew from her 
pay prolly lips that he had been told all her 
sad story. 


““And yet you forgave me?” he asked, 
drawing her closer to him. 

“Through all I loved you, Dick, my hus- 
band!” 

A few days later and the bells of Ludham 
Church rang out a merry peal. There was 
great excitement amongst the townsfolk, 
and little children dressed in white, holding 
baskets from which roses peeped through 
leaves of emerald green, were ranged each 
side of the gravel path leading to the 
sacred porch. 

The sun shone out with a brilliant July 
heat, and again another and another peal 
sounded in the summer air when two carriages 
drove up, each with their white horses, and the 
coachmen decked with large white favours. 

Then a loud hurrah and Heaven bless them 
rang from the assembled throng when the 





bride, a veil of Honiton lace falling over her 
dark hair, step forth leaning on the arm 
of my father, followed by two little girls to 
act as bridesmaids, and a little fellow 
dressed as a tiny page holding her train of 
rich satin. 

In the next carriage were Dick, Inez, and 
myself, for whom another cheer was given, 
and then for a time the bells ceased, to 
burst out again with renewed vigour when 
we emerged from the sacred edifice, my dar- 
ling on my arm, with whom I stood on the 
threshold of a new life. 





CONCLUSION. 

Ten years have again sped their course, and 
once more I am seated with my chair drawn 
close to a-huge fire, whilst the snow-tlakes 
dance in the wintry air,and are blown up 
against the window pane; but I merely turn 
my head with a sense of comfort stealing over 
me, as I contrast the scene without with that 
of warmth within. Iam master now of the 
old house, my father having joined the large 
majority five years since, and the voices of 
merry children now resound within its walls. 
Yes, and without too, for here come a troop of 
happy youngsters over the fresh strewn 
snow ; and one tiny face, surrounded by a halo 
of golden hair, leoks through the soft veiled 
panes on me, with those blue eyes of hers 
reminding me of other eyes so like, which 
came to me through that very window ten 
long years since;and as I rise to let her in, 
baby Inez throws her arms around me, press- 
ing her icy-cold face to mine, whilst two young 
gentlemen in knickerbockers follow Pn 
on, their red hands Iden with holly an 
mistletoe wherewith to decorate my sanctum. 

Then the door on the other side opens, and 
a lady enters—a sweet, faced matron with 
dark velvety eyes, which gleam with re- 
dundant i. as they fall on the scene 
before her. She bears an open letter in her 
hand, which she had come with the intention 
of reading to me, but it instead into 
my hands with a loving smile, whilst she duly 
admires the scarlet berries and white, as the 
bundles are held up for her inspection, and 
her aid solicited in the task of ornamentation 
on the morrow. 

* You will help us mamma, darling, won't 
you?" and Jack, of eldest boy, throws his 
arms around his mother's neck. 

“Don’t you think it better to wait until 
Uncle Dick and Cousin Claude come,” she 
asked, which brings a pout for a second or 
two to the pretty lips of baby Inez ; but when 
Tread aloal from the letter that the latter is 
looking forward with pleasure to the aid he 
will give the children in their usual Christmas 
decorations to which he intended contributing 
a number of Chinese lanterns, a happy smile 
plays over each youthful countenance at the 

rospect before them, for Cousin Claude, 
Cving attained the mature age of thirteen, 
always looks upon them as babies, and had 
even been heard on one occasion to designate 
them as kids. 

And the next day came bright and clear, a 
brilliant sun shining over the white, unsoiled 
snow, when three little noses are pressed 
against the window, intently and patiently 
awaiting the arrival of their manly cousin, and 
as a carriage is seen to approach a chorus of 
joyous voices and tramping feet arouse me 
to a sense that something unusual had taken 
place. 

We look up at the sound—Laura and I— 
and then we know that Dick and Inez, not 
forgetting Claude, are within our walls, and 
we hasten to welcome them to our Christmas 
hethea, still youthfal ppearance, although 

Inez, still you in a ce, ou 
she declares ‘-~ are both old; a fact I pres = 
allow, notwithstanding my forty years and 
grey hair which, ill-natured people say, show 
themselves very conspicuously amid my raven 
locks, whilst my sister's golden tresses are 
silky and abundant as of yore. 

“Mother hoped you would not think it un- 








kind,” I hear Dick telling my wife, “ but she 
does not feel able now to travel as she says she 
did twenty years ago, and could not under. 
take the journey,” so we had to make ourselves 
happy in the absence of dmamma, who 
not forgotten that the Santa Claus of her 
youth was equally in vogue with the youth of 
the present day; and a few hours later, when 
the children went to bed, little stockings were 
duly suspended, to be as duly filled by that 
generous- minded individual. 
But the happy evening at last draws to an 
end. The voices of the choir, warbling a 
carol in the frosty night, holds us all wrapt 
in silence, recalling to my mind as it ever did 
the painful past, but my gloomy thoughts 
soon vanish, and the last notes die away, 
when looking at the same ormolu clock which 
has ticked incessantly during those long ten 
years. 
Long ten years did I say? No, short asa 
summer’s dream in the love and happiness 
they have brought me! Bat I must put aside 
those memories of éd joy and misery, 
for looking I see it is on the stroke of twelve, 
and I know by bitter experience that Johnson 
(for he is with us still) will be in to the 
moment to open the window to Father 
Christmas at the appointed time, regardless 
of the cruel wind or the driving snow. 

And here he is, punctual as of old. I can 
hear the jingle of glasses, and knowing I shall 
be called upon to do (the customaries) suc- 
cumb to my fate, cheerful as any of that 
happy assembly, whilst I join in their Christ- 
mas greetings—whilst the ring of the crystal 
resounds through the room. 


(THE END.] 





THE ROMANCE OF THE 
NEEDLE. 


—o— 


Tue sun, setting in the glory of golden 
amber, flung its beams in-a parting caress 
over the rippling blue waves of the Bay of 
Naples. Near the water’s edge, all embowered 
in vines, was a tiny cottage, and in its low 
porch, before herspinning-wheel, sat Rosolyte, 
the daughter of Flavio, the vine-dresser. 

As she turned her wheel she sang in a low 
voice dreamily to herself. Suddenly her song 

, as from the cottage door issued the 
figure of her father. He was a very old man, 
and his features betokened thought and intel- 
ligence —— his humble station. Just now 
he seemed greatly excited ; for. gs he came to 
his daughter's side his eyes flashed and his 
face worked convulsively. 

“Father! what is it? what has happened?” 
she cried, in evident alarm. 

To her qrestion the old man answered no- 
thing, but held out to her his hand, in which 
rested a small round object. 

But the circular disc with what seemed to 
be a needle tremulously vibrating beneath its 
glass cover conveyed no meaning to Rosolyte’s 


m ° 

“Father, speak, and tell me the reason of 
your excitement. I do not see aught in this 
you show me to cause it.” 

The old man seated himself by his daughter's 
side, and began a long and earnest ex tion ; 
and as she listened the girl’s mobile features 
lighted up with a fervour equal to his own. 
For then and there, in the humble vine- 
dresser’s cottage, was explained for the first 
time the properties of that wonderful magnetic 
needle which has since been the guide of every 
mariner on the great . 

** My daughter,” said the old man at length, 
‘‘T have laboured and thought long, and now 
success is near at hamd; but my work is not 
done until someone high and powerful sees 
and understands its importance.” 

“Father!” exclaimed Rosolyte, ‘‘in three 
more weeks will be our féte day, and the king 
and queen will be in the city, Shall we not 
go and lay your discovery at their feet? I 
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have heard that they delight to honour all 
who, like themselves, love learning.” 

His daughter’s proposition found favour 
with Flavio; and the time passed slowly on 
until the impatiently looked for morning 
dawned. 

“‘ Make yourself fair, my child,” said Flavio, 
laying his aged .hand proudly upon his 
daughter’s head. ‘For who knows but that 
to-day may be the turning-point in your 
destiny? Some noble lord may see and love 
my opr dor l 

The girl grew very pale as she said,— 

“Father, you know that neither loving nor 
marrying are any more in my thoughts. You 
refused your consent to Paulo, and drove him 
from my side by your stern decision ; and now 
I shall never see anyone else who will have 
the power to touch my heart.” 

6 lyte,”” Flavio said, ‘“‘what I did was 
for the best. Paulo was but poor; and I fore- 
saw that in the future Flavio’s daughter might 
be a bride for the richest and noblest. You 
will not repent having sacrificed your feelings 
to your duty as an obedient child.” 

Rosolyte did not reply, for at her father’s 
words came vividly back the memory of her 
young lover’s passionate, pleading tones as he 
besought her to leave all and come with him 
who loved her so well and truly. 

Rosolyte’s instinctive good taste taught her 
that her simple muslin dress would become 
her; and, attired in white, brightened only 
by a snood and belt of rose-hued ribbon, she 
started with ber father on the way to the great 
city, where Flavio was to learn whether his 
ambitious dreams were to be realised, or 
whether as a poor vine-dresser he was to end 
his fast declining days. 

As Rosolyte had said, it was féte day. Down 
the street, beneath the myriad waving banners, 
came the royal cavalcade. Foremost rode 
King Ferdinand, and by his side, on her 
snow-white palfrey, his lovely wife, Queen 
Jeanne, 

Then followed the nobles, who had been 
honoured by being allowed to form the im- 
mediate escort of their sovereigns. Con- 
spicuous among the glittering throng was one 
youth, taller and nobler than the others, As he 
passed the porch from beneath which Flavio 
and his daughter were gazing out upon the, 
to them, novel spectacle, his eyes suddenly 
rested upon Rosolyte. A crimson flush sprang 
to his very brow. In another moment he 
had , and Rosolyte had not seen him. 

It -was late in the day. and the time had 
arrived when the king received the petitions of 
his subjects. In the line awaiting their turn 
was Flavio, one trembling hand holding the 
case which contained his precious discovery, 
and the other resting upon his daughter's 
shoulder. 

Suddenly a page, clad in royal colours, ap- 
proached. 

“Ts your name Flavio?” he said. “If so, 
you and this maiden are to come with me.” 

Wonderingly, Flavio and Rosolyte followed 
their guide. 

Quickly beat the heart of the village girl as 
she found herself in the presence of royalty; 
and with her eyes timidly veiled beneath 
their dark fringe, she stood while her father, 
in few but clearly expressed words, laid before 
his sovereign his invention. 

As King Ferdinand listened interestedly, 
Queen Jeanne rose and beckoned to Rosolyte 
to come forward. Tremblingly she advanced, 
looking, in her simple robe in that gorgeous 
assemblage, like a pure white rosebud amid a 
setting of dazzling tropical exotics. 


Queen Jeanne noticed her agitation, and, 
gently laying her hand upon her arm, she 
drew her close to her side and looked pene- 
tratingly into her face. 

“Truly, our nephew has a good taste,’ she 
murmured softly to herself. : 

By this time Flavio had finished his 
explanation, and, with eyes whose light age 
had no power todim, he was receiving his 
king’s commendations and congratulations, 





It was a proudmoment. The success he had 
dreamed of was his. 

Suddenly Queen Jeanne’s soft voice inter- 
rupted her husband's words. 

‘*My liege,” she said, ‘‘have I your per- 
mission to carry out at this present and 
most opportune moment the intention of 
which I told you some time back ? ” 

Then, as her husband signified his consent, 
see turned to Rosolyte. 

‘* Sweet one,’’ she said, ‘‘ I have long known 
of you—of your beauty and great goodness— 


A LOST ANGEL. 
—~O— 

Ir was in an old artist’s studio that I saw 
the picture called ‘A Lost Angel.” Near it 
hung a head which was catalogued ‘“‘A 
Cherub.” 

In these two works the extremes of human 
expression were depicted. The larger, in fact, 
merited the name bestowed upon it. The 
smaller seemed too sweet for anything but 
heaven. A mother might have said: ‘‘ Thus 


and had intended ere now to have summoned | my child must look in Paradise ;” but it was 


you to our presence; but hearing of your 
father's discovery, and that he intended to ' 
lay it before the king, have waited until 
now. 

“Some time ago, while passing through the 
village in which you live, a young and 
favourite kinsman of ours saw and lost his 
heart to you. He told me of his passion and 
besought my help, which (for I love him as a 
mother) I promised. 

‘* I now ask you, in the presence of ourselves 
and these witnesses, will you consent to be 
united in holy matrimony to our nephew, the 
young Lord D’Aubigny ?” 

Rosolyte had listened, almost nncompre- 
hendingly, to the above startling words. Now 
she drew back, and the delicate colour excite- 
ment had brought faded from her face, as, in 
low, but resolute tones, she replied,— 

‘*Pardon me, most gracious Queen, but I 


shall never marry !” l Florence. They 


As he heard, Flavio started to her side, 
and, low in her ear, whispered,— 

‘*My daughter, did I not promise you that 
this day would be the turning point in our 
lives? Do not now ruin all by your foolish 
clinging to the past. Accept this great good 
fortune which is laid before you.” 

But the maiden was firm, 

‘Your Majesty,” she said, ‘I know of no 
noble lord whom I have ever seen ; but there 
is one, and only one—a humble artist—who 
has my heart, even though I shall never meet 
him more; for he left me in anger, deeming 
me cold, because I refused to disobey my 
father’s commands.” 

With an arch smile curving her lovely 
mouth, Queen Jeanne turned to a group of 
courtiers who stood in a distant corner of the 
audience -chamber, 

‘*My Lord D’Aubigny, come near,” she 
said. 

Suddenly Rosolyte felt her hand clasped, ! 
and her eyes rested on a handsome, pleading , 
face she well knew. 

‘* Paulo!” she ejaculated. 

** Yes, Rosolyte; can you forgive my decep- 
tion? I wished to win my wife for love of 
myself alone, and I, the Lord D’Aubigny, am 
that Paulo—the humble artist—whom you 


' sent away so coldly and cruelly. I was deeply 
; angered at first; but I soon learned that it 


was only filial obedience which had caused 
your actions, and then I laid my desperate 
case before my aunt—our gracious queen— 
and in this romantic manner it has pleased 
her to fulfil her promise of assistance.” 
Thus, with the marriage in the full blaze 
of court glory, of the Lord D’Aubigny and 
Rosolyte, the daughter of Flavio, the dis- 


«coverer of the magnetic needle, was completed 


a romance which, wherever the liquid Italian 
tongue is known, has been sung in ballads 
and told in prose and verse. C. B. 








A Lion Dyrne rrom Grrer.—A pathetic in- 
cident occurred recently, at Paris, in connec- 
tion with the death of Stewart, the lion-tamer. 
Stewart was in possession of an old and 
favourite lion, which was in the -habit of 
living with him in his room, instead of be- 
ing confined with the other beasts. The 
animal was discovered stretched lifeless across 
the dead body of his master, and as he was 
otherwise in a perfectly healthy condition, it 


_ is supposed that he died through sheer grief. 


almost impossible to believe that such a divine 
creature actually existed on earth. 

“« Everyone says something like that,’’ said 
the old artist whese work it was. ‘I saw 
that face in Florence, years ago. A mother 
and child sat together at the door of the little 
vine-wreathed stone house. The woman was 
sweet simplicity itself, the child far more 
| beautiful than that attempt to reproduce its 
features. I felt that I should never again have 
so angelic a model, and advancing, reauested 
the mother to allow me to sketch her child. 

“*T will pay you well, Isaid. ‘Do you 
think you can persuade him to be quict?’ 

“She gave me a bright smile of assent. 

“«Yes,’ she answered, ‘Little Isidor shall 
pose for the Signor Artist. It is time he be- 
gan. He must earn his breadas a model. It 
was his poor father’s business before he died. 
He was said to be the handsomest model in 
painted him for their lovers ; 
and little Isidor resembles his father.’ 

‘*¢ His mother, also,’ I said. 

‘‘She laughed, but answered in business- 
like fashion,— 

“*Oh! I'm well enough; but they only en- 
gage me when they n peasant women. 
am not fine like my poor husband ; besides, 
youth is quick to go. Hold up your head, 
Isidor. Show the Signor Painter that you 
know how to ¥ 

* The little Italian instantly threw himself 
into an exquisite attitude. His eyes uplifted, 
his carmine lips slightly apart, an ineffable 
sweetness in his eyes. 

‘** Tell me, then, if Iam right,’ he said, after 
a moment, and I nodded an affirmative. In- 
stantly he seemed to have forgotten the world 
and to be listening to the harps of the angels. 
One might have fancied that he would vanish 
like a beautiful dream. He seemed too fair, 
too holy for earth. I painted him with rap- 
ture, but at my second sitting decided to make 
a larger portrait than I had at first intendea. 
I presented my first sketch to-his mother, who 
received it with delight, and fastened it to the 
wall on which a gilded crucifix and a print of 
the Virgin already hung, and I worked many 
days over my picture. When it was completed 
I paid my model’s mother liberally, gave little 
Isidor a handful of small Italian coin that 
made him feel as rich as a king, and departed, 
sorry to turn my back on the quaint stone 
house, the kindly, handsome woman, and the 
beautiful boy. 

‘“* Wherever I carried my ‘Cherub,’ 
people exclaimed over the beauty of the face. 
{ think no woman ever saw it without crying 
out upon the moment: ‘ What a lovely child!’ 
I often thought of the boy. In all the years 
that followed I never forgot him. They were 
many, for I am an old man now. I was 
twenty-five when I left the little stone house, 
with the mother and her beautiful boy stand- 
ing on the high steps under the shadow of a 
great vine that clung to the old wall. I was 
sixty. when I saw it again—a man with h's 
life behind him. I had achieved some fame ; 
my name was well known, but I was no longer 
a bright-haired, light-hearted young fellow, 
with all life’s prizes to win. 

‘One or two graves lay across the path I 
had trodden; many disillusions. I thought of 
the man who had painted little Isidor elmost 
as of some other whom I had known and been 
fond of. 

**I stood before the house where little 
Isidor had lived with his mother. It seemed 





unchanged. A vine grew over the door, spring- 
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ing, doubtless, from the same roots. The door 
was fast locked, and in any case it was foolish 
to fancy that those two dwelt there still. I 
walked away, ‘and, wrapped in a reverie, 
stumbled over the toes of an old friend, who 
was & government official, and who seized me 
by the arm with a light Italian laugh. 

‘“«*¢ Well met,’ he said. ‘I thought of going 
to find you. There is something in the town 
which an artist like you must see. It will not 
be on exhibition long, for it is a fine specimen 
of the genns rascal, and he will be executed ijn 
a few days. He is a bandit—a murderer— 
everything that is horrible. He has cut off 
the ears and fingers of his prisoners and sent 
them to their friends, with intimations that if 
a certain ransom was not paid, this was only 
the beginning. 

‘«« He was captured at last on a visit to his 
sick mother, whom he seems to have been fond 
of. My dear fellow, I give you my word, he 
is the most hideous creature living. If you 
want a hideous villain for any of your fine 

ictures” (here he gave me a complimentary 

talian bow) ‘there is his head for you. He 
would very much like to have you paint him 
he believes himself a hero. Come, I canadmit 
you to the prison.’ 

‘IT went with him. ‘The proper ceremonials 
were accomplished. Asan artist, who wished 
to transfer this doomed Italian to canvas I 
was permitted to pass iato his cell. He lay 
upon his cot asleep when we entered, but 
started up at our approach. The most fiendish 
countenance I had ever beheld was turned to- 
wards us. A wild, black beard hid the lower 
part of his face. His eyebrows, grown long 
and shaggy, flung a shadow over black eyes 
that glittered like black diamonds, and were 
immense and long-lashed ; but in expression 
eyesof Satan. A great scar crossed his fore- 
head; a deep seam Jay upon his left cheek; 
his nose, straight as that of a Greek statue, 
had nostrils that, while finely cut, had an ex- 
pression of contemptuous cruelty past all 
bearing ; an expression that must have infu- 
riated an enemy and horrified one who was 
in his power. 

‘“«* Campani,’ said my conductor, ‘this is a 
gentleman—anartist who would like to sketch 
your head. He is a celebrated artist. Your 
face will be in all the great salons, You will 
pose for him—will you not ?’ 

‘**T have « talent for that,’ said Campani, 
with the air of a monarch receiving ambassa- 
dors from a. foreign .court, ‘and shall rejoice 
to oblige the Signor Artist. I will look as 
terrible as possib: The signor, as an artist, 
will comprehend my motive. The signor 
will kindly not perpetuate the scars'upon my 
face, which I do not wish handed, down to 
posterity, as without them I am remarkably 
handsome.’ 

‘Instantly he assumed an expression for 
which I have no words, and, with a. word of 
thanks, I fell to work. As the head grew he- 
neath my fingers I found that he was right. 
The scars and his expression alone made him 
hideous. Hisfeatures wereperfect. His hair 
glorious. 

“*T like it,’ he said, approvingly, pocketin 
the money I gave him. ‘ Bring a some = 
and some cigurs, you there! I will drink the 
signor’s health. No thanks. It.is.a pleasure 
to pose once more for a true artist.’ 

“* Great heavens!’ said my friend, as he 
examined the picture in am outer room. ‘ You 
have made a lest angel of our great brigand, 
Campani.’ 

“I never added the scar. I felt thatthe 
brigand was right in his request, from an 
artistic point of view. 

“A few days afterwards he was executed. 
Florence was astir with the excitement, and 
the lottery peaple made a fortune from the 
losses of those who bought numbers which 
were supposed, Ido not know why, to have 
become lucky because of the execution of a 
brigand. Terrible stories, that made the 
blood run cold, were told of him. He hadthad 
no mercy, no pity, no honoar, mo decency. 
But he seemed always to have been posing as 





a terrible hero; to have done everything with 
a view to effect. : 


“ An improvisatore repeated the story of his » 


life in the twilight streets, and women crossed 
themselves as they listened. A singer sung an 
impromptu song to his guitar,imwhich themur- 
der of a lovely arn re | bythe crnel Cam- 
pani was vividly portrayed. Aman‘ata corner 
sold fragments of his garments as charms 
against builets, and drove a thriving ‘trade. 
The air was full of Campari. Leaving the 
crowd, I wandered away tothe quiet portion 
of the city, where stood the little:stone house 
where I had sketched the angelic Isidor. 
Usually peace lay upon it, and its old vine 
might have shadowed the cell of a ‘hermit. 

‘** Now a crowd surrounded the door. 

“On its outskirts I saw my own servant, 
Antoine, 

‘He bowed and spoke,;— 


‘“«« There is something the signor should see. | 


It is the house of the mother of the brigand, 
Campani. There he was captured. athin 
is his portrait when achild. I give the signor 
my word that it is angelic.’ 

“**T will see it,’ I said. 

““T joined the crowd, andipete my bit of 
silver to a greedy oldcrone, who gathered the 
coin into her apron. Two candles burnt in 
sconces near the object of interest, and, as the 
peasant, who had been before me, crossed 
himself and retired, I saw, hanging beside a 
gilded crucifix over the head of the little bed, 
my own little sketch of the baby, Isidor. 

«It is like him,’ said the old hag atthe 
door. ‘That was my son, Isidor Campani, 
at theage of five, He was like that, only 
lovelier.. A great signor painted it. His 
father was thehandsomestman in oon - 

. K. D, 








FACETLA. 


Tue keynote of good’ breeding—B natural. 

Wuen do one’s teeth usurp the functions of 
the tongue ?—When they are chattering. 

Ir you think no cares for you in this 
cold world, just try to learn to play the trom- 
bone in a populous neighbourhood. 

Waar Dors He Want His Cows Wasmep anp 
Inonep For ?—A man lately advertised for a 
woman “to wash, iron, and milk one or two 
cows.” 

“Ir's a mighty mean man,’ says a local 
paper, ‘‘who wrote ‘ Pull down the blind.’ 
He would probably be in favour of beating the 
cripples.” 

“Briczt, have you given the gold fish 
fresh water?’’ ‘No, ma'am. Sure, what's 
the use? They haven't drunk up. what’s in 
there yet.” 

“You won't catch me marrying a duck of a 
man,” said a spirited girl; *‘ because one of 
that kind is teo apt to make a goose of a 
husband.” ; 

A Wace picked up a flower in a ball-room— 
most of the ladies had gone—and sang 
pathetically, ‘‘’Tis the last rose of some 
her.” 

Miss Axcetica : “I suppose you have been 
goingout a great deal lately, Mr. M‘Famish?” 
Mr. M‘Famish: ‘‘No, I have only been ont, 
to one.dinner in two weeks.” Miss Angelica : 
“Dear me! You must be hungry!” 


Ixcextovs Coupiment.—A : “Mademoiselle, 
allow me to introduce to you my colleague, 
Dr. Muller, to whom I am i to the end 
of time for an act of kindness.” Dr. Muller 
(after the introduction): *‘ My dear sir, we 
are now quits.” 

Wuen Voltaire was writing his tragedy of 
Merope, he called up his servant one morning 
at three o'clock, and gave him some verses to 
carry immediately to the Sieur Pailin, who 
was to.perform the tyrant. THis man alieged 
that it was the hour of sleep, and that the 
attor might not like to be disturbed, “ Go, 
I- sav.” replied Voltaire; ‘tyrants never 
sleep.” 





Erren: ‘Mamma, I think Frank mean 
business.” Mamma: “ Why, what a way to 
talk, child? But tell me, what makes you 
think so?” Ethel: ‘He gave mea pair of 
sleeve-buttons last night, and they were 
linked.” 

‘*Herr,” said the farmer, as he exhibited 
& broken jar to the manufacturer, ‘‘I packed 
this jar full of butter, and the jar split from 
top to bottom. Perhaps you can: explain the 
phenomenon.” ‘Oh, yes, I can,” was the 
ready reply; “the butter was stronger than 
the jar.” 

A sor frequently took a walk with his 
father past a lunatic asylum, and finally 
asked: ‘“‘Father, why don’t we ever see any 
faces at the windows when we walk by the 
asylum?” “Ido not know, my child,” was 
the answer. “It may be because their heads 
are turned.” 

Crana.and May were having a splendid time 

icking the absent Matilda to pieces. Said 

ay, after a momentary pause in their con- 
versation :—“‘ How happy I should be did I 
know that somebody was having as good a 
time talking about us as we ave having talki 
about Tilly! There is nothing selfish about 
me, Carrie; I like to have others.enjoy them- 
selves.” 

Heneme His Master.—A gentleman was at 
dinner, and a servant boy, lately encnged. wae 
handing him a tray of liquors i ‘arent sized 
glasses. Being in the middieof an anecdote 
to his neighbour, he mechanically held sont his 
hand towards the tray ; but, as:people often do 


when they are thinking of ise, he 
did not take a glass. The boy tho she was 
hesitating which liquor he would and 
like a good fellow, wishing to help his master, 


he pointed to one particular glass, and whis- 
pered: ‘That's the biggest, sir,’’ 

More Taan Tem Sxanz.—“f see,” said 
she, looking up from the paper, “that there 
were twenty million buttons madesin this 
country last year.’ ‘‘ Indeed‘: ‘he replied. 
‘«T wonder what they were made for?” “For 
sewing on garments, I suppose.’”’ * Well, 
somebody's got more than their share, for 
there hain't been any sewed on my garments 
for a year.” She resumed her reading, and a 
deep silence feel upon the household. 

Hz was polite, but diffident, and ‘he had got 
entangled in conversation with a couple of 
young ladies, and was struggling along as ‘best 
hecould. They were discussing'the merits of 
different actresses. ‘‘ Y-yes,” hesaid, ‘‘Mrs. 
B. is.certainly a very c-clever actress, but I— 
I think she is one of the p-plainest women I 
ever'saw. That is,” he added, politely, under 
the vague impression that some i 
should be introduced here, “‘ 1—er—mean, of 
course, present company always excepted.” 


“ Yrs, I’m in the lecture business,”’ said the 
long-haired passenger, “and I’m making 
money, too. Big money. I’ve got.a«chame, 
I have, and it works to a charm; And big 
houses wherever I go.” “A schemo?” “ Yes. 
I always advertise that my lectures are spe- 
cially for women under thirty years of age, 
and for‘men’who are ont of debt. You just 
ought to see the way the people come trooping 
in ”? 


“Some folks say I’m conceited,” remarked 
young Popinjay the other day, ‘ but I’m not. 
I don’t believe in hiding what talent I’ve got 
under a bushel, that’sall.” ‘ That's where 
you're right, y man,” exclaimed a by- 
stander, approvingly; “I wouldn’t waste a. 
bushel on it if I were ycu. A smallsized pint 
measure would be amply sufficient.” 

CotoneL Prerersy met Jim Webster a few 
days'ago. Jim had recently married, ‘‘ How 
do you like matrimony, Jim?” asked Colonel 
Peterby. Heshook his head.dubiously, ‘ What’s 
the matter?’ ‘Yer see, hoss, before we were 
married, when I knocked.at de dore she use ter 
say, ‘Am dat you, honeysuckle?” Now when 
I comes home she bawls ont, ‘Clean off dem 
hoofs before you comes in dat dore, you black 
moke.’”— American Paper. 
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BOUIETY. 


cael 


Te Queen has granted her patronage to 
the People’s Palace. for East London, and 
contributes £200 to the fund for completing 
the scheme. 

In is said that the Duke of Marlborough is 
about to marry the widew of Mr. Charles 
Sartoris. Thislady, besides being exceedingly 
handsome, possesses a fortune of £8,000 a- 


year. 


Paton ann Patmonss Louis or Barrnnsure 
are expected’ to retern to England shortly, 
and will take up their residence at Kensington 
Palace. Lhe Prince is to be appointed to the 
command of a Royal yacht on the first 
vacancy: 

Proves. Francis or Tecx, who is just six- 


teen, goes to Cheltenhnm Callege to be pre- | 


pared for‘thearmy. 


Tus Prinee of Wales hasgiven two hundred 
and fifty guineas to the fund now being raised 
for the . Considering that ‘his 
Royal Highness 
bis purse af the present time, inclading the 
cost of his racing stud, it ie'as much as:conld 
be reasonably expected of him. 


Tam Exrstor Woorim hes given a donation 
of £25 towards the fund of the German 
Teuchers’ Association in England. 

Tar Guaman Crown Parxcass has promised 
to patrosise a home for German maid-ser- 
vants in Paris, which will shortly be opened 
in s house bought for the purpose at Batig- 
nolles, 


Tar Eanvor Oxstow is resigning the Master- 
ship of the Ripley and Knaphill Harriers, in 
consequence of the dearth of hares. This 
notification has been received with general 
‘toge. Mr. C. B. Shrabb, a former master, 

most likely lead the pack. 

‘me Inranra Evian or Sean has been 
suffering with diphtheria, and compelled to 
keep her bed ; her marriage with Don Antonio 
is until the Royal jiancee’s com- 
plete recovery. 

Tun Duke of Abercorn has been installed 
pe ma a of the Masonic Order in 


Tux Princess Christian took part in a free 
concert for the people, which was recently 
given, at the Albert Institute, Windsor, 
by the ‘Windsor and Eten Madrigal 
Society. Her Royal Highness played some 

noforte duets, which consisted of a *‘ Galop 

itaire” by Mayer and the “ Violetta 
Polka.” by J. Stranss, with Miss Liddell. 
The Princess performed as @ solo a brilliant 
valse by Schumann. Many of the 
classes wane present, and warmly ap 
her Royal Highness, who appears to have 
entirely recovered from ther recent indis- 
position.. 

Taz King and Queen of Holland have 
entrasted the edacation ef the young Crown 
Princess to an English governess. 


Tue Prince of Wales, as President of the 
Health Exhibition, has ‘presented to the 
British Museum the collection of 600 books in 
Chinese, being translations of European works 
into that language, which was exhibited by 
the Chinese Government at South Kensington 
last year. 


Excur bridesmaids attended Miss Leigh’ on 
the occasion of her marriage with Mr. Fiennes 
Cornwallis. They were dressed in white 
Surah, trimmed with the new laine: lace, with 
bands of the same inserted with narrow white 
ribbon, the drapery being caught up on one 
side with ostrich feathers ; the same kind of 
feathers-adorned the hair, with tulle veils. 
Each werea diamond bangle, the bridegroom’s 
gift. The bride's dress was of rich white 
silk, draped with point de gaze. 


‘so many demands upon | 


STATISTICS. 


Lance Decreasz 1n Loss or Lrre at Sma.—By 
|a@ return just issued by the Board of Trade, the 
‘number of masters and seamen lost in vessels 
| belonging to the United Kingdom by sea casual- 
ties is stated as.follows: From sailing vessels 
‘for the years 1681-2 to 1884-5 (July to dune), 
the numbers are 1,508, 1,146, 1,201, and 551 
respectively, and from steamers 913, 779, 493, 
666 respectively, making a total foreach 
year of 2427, 1,925, 1,694, and.1,217. This 
return shows that shipowners were justified 
ji contending that the bad weather of certain 
|years operated largely in producing casualities 
‘at sea, and that loss of life is happily de- 
‘creasing, 





GEMS. 


nl 


Hearren, therefore, to the voice of con- 

jsideration ; her words are the words of wis- 

,dom, and her paths shall lead thee to safety 

jand. truth. 

Tux world moves along not merely by the 
tic shoves of its hero workers, but by 
aggnegate tiny pushes of every honest 

| worker whatever. men May give some 

tiny push or other, and ‘feel they are doing 
something for mankind. 

Tue spirit of liberty is not merely, as some 
people imagine, a jealousy of our own par- 
ticular rights, but a respect. for the rights of 
others and am unwillingness that any man, 
whether high or low, should be wronged and 
trampled under foot. 

Ir you could once make up your mind, in 
the fear of God, never to undertake more 
work of any sort thanyou can carry on calmly, 
qvietly, without hurry or flurry, and the 
instant you feel yourself growing nervous, and 
like one out of breath, would stop and take 
breath, you would find. this common-sense 
rule doing for you what no prayers or tears 
could ever accomplish. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Baxep Brans.—Soak a pint of beans over- 
night; in the morning boil til] tender with a 
halt-pound of salt pork ; season with salt and 
pepper; remove to a baking-tin, and bake 
un wn. 

Poraro Crogvets are nice for supper, and 
are preferred by some people to the much- 
praised surprise potatoes. Take two cups of 
cold-mashed potatoes, two eggs, a lump of 
batter the sizeof am egy, sals and pepper to 
taste, and halfa-crpfal of tine cracker:crambs. 
Mix well ; roll with your hands on a kneading- 
board im round cakes.or long ones; scatter a 
little flour on the board; drop the cakes in 
hot lard and fry until they are brown. 

Potato Pancakes.—Potato pancakes, made 
of grated raw potato, ame a light breakfast 
dish. Gwrate eight large potatoes, put to them 
one and @ half teacupfuls of milk, a beaten egg 
or two, a lump of butter the size of a walnut, 
pepper, salt, asd enongh flour to make a 
batter. Add a heaped teaspoonful af baking- 
powder if onlyone egg is used. Drop from 
the spoon, and fry in butter or dripping to a 
rich brown. 

Sronar-Caxr Fatrrres.—Six or eight square 
(penny) sponge cakes, one cup cream,. boiling 
hot, witha. pinch.af soda.stirred in ; four eggs, 
whipped light; one tablespoantal conn flour, 
wet np in cold milk; one-quarter pound cur- 
rants, washed and dried. Pound the cakes fine, 
and the.cream over them. Stir in the 
oorn howe. Cover for heif-an-hour, then beat 
until cold. Ad@the yolks—licht and strained 
—the whipped whites, then the cnrrants 
thickly dredged with flour. Beat all hard to- 
gether. Drop in spoonfuls into the boiling 
lard ; fry quickly ; drain npon a warmed sieve, 





and send to table hot. 





MISCELLANEODUS. 


Tue noblest spirits.are those which turn to 
heaven, not.in the hour of sorrow, but in that 


t of joy. 


SmrLz emotion will not suffice to elevate 
the character or improve the life. There 
must be strength of will, power of self-denial; 
persevering effort. 

An Hnglish physician who lived two yeare 
in Great Namqua Land, South Africa, which 
abounds in venomous serpeuts, gives a curious 
account of the methods which the natives 
employ for the treatment of snake bites, In 
many cases, after being bitten, they swallow 
some of the poison extracted froro the fangs 
of the snake. In ethers, they apply tc the 
wound bits.of the dried ‘body of a poisonous 
lizard which is found in the country. The 
snakes pf Namaua Land whose bite is most 
likely to prove fatal ane puff adders, night 
adders, horn snakes, and yellow cobras. They 
kill many horses and cattle. 

Bax Dressus and I'raz.—An admirable sug- 
gestion is made in the Lancet in regard to 
the protection of ball-dresses against the 
liability to take fire by accident. It seems 
that if twenty-five per cent. of tungstate of 
soda is added to the stawch applied to the 
fabric, the solution will render the:material 
—— mmable, If it is — ae 

6 garment, it way simply be di ina 
solution of tungstate of soda ‘_ and 
allowed todry. Neither of these methods of 
treatment harms the cloth, or its colour, how- 
ever delicate. 

Tue Prince of Wales has strongly desired 
that the various kinds of Australian fish 
might be added to the Aquarium which is to 
be exhibited at the Indiam amd:Colonial Ex- 
hibition, soon to beheld. Tt hasbeen deter- 
mined that the cost would be sb ¢ that 
the project has bsen given up, » instead, 
there are to be exhibited nearly one hundred 
cn Gancaiony ‘hey wilts Seedy a2 
to be vy an 
artist skilled in drawing animals. 4 

Evipencs' of the decay of the forests of 
Australia is found in: the we _ few 
large trees, at the present day, which far ex- 
ceed in magnitude any of those about them. 
They: are supposed to be the survivors of a 
race of giants mostly ished. A tree, 
twenty-five feet in circumference, at a height 
of thirty feet above the was des- 
cribed, not very long since, at a meeting of 
the Royal Society of New South Wales. 

Manacemest or Tartix Oxus.—Never snub 
a little one. In some households the young- 
sters are scarcely permitted to speak above 
their breath. is all wrong. In the 
family parlour, as in the commonwealth, 
there should be freedom of speech. Children 
should be encouraged to express; in a modest 
way, their opinions before their parents, anc: 
to come to them for advice and counsel in all 
their difficulties and dilemmas. If this course 
is , they will not be likely to take any 
serions steps in after-life without either con- 
sulting the old folk at home or applying the 
home standard of propriety and pradence to 
whatever enterprise they may have in view. 

Apvice to Gints.—Dear girls, do not let 
mamma do for you what you can do for your- 
selves. How many are thereof you who“ have 
not thought” that mamma is robbing herself 
of many little spaces of rest; that she is 
straining the nerves and the eyes that need 
quiet ; that she is depriving herself of the re- 

or the new magazine; that she 

is slowly, quietly, but surely drifting away 

from you into her grave, as the only place of 

from too many trifles that are growing 

into a heavy load’? There is the renwin the 

gown, the button from the shoe, the rip in the 

glove, the score of trifles that will accumulate ; 

look for them! Give the iment a trial, 

and we promise you that your lives will be 
far happier. : 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cc. W. M.— Handwriting exceedingly clerkly. 
Caroune L. — lock of hair chestnut-brown ; 
the other, deep black. 
ot ennre.—The lock of hair enclosed is ed 
brown. We are much gratified by your highly com- 
plimentary lettey. 





G. W.—Elizabeth is from the Hebrew, and ifies, 
“The oath of God,” or “‘God hath sworn.” Jane is 
from the same tongue, and signifies, “ The grace of the 


Lord.” 

C. W—Handwriting ladylike. If you have an ob- 
jection to borax and camphor as a wash for a 
use clean cold water ; dry the hair thoroughly after. 

ove yous” msignoaete er sea samme, means, 

“TI lo nette, ** uw es 
ve you;” migno: n= 5 earpass 


your charms ;" peri . w eternal 
ship ;” oleander, “beauty ;” ivy, ho fe in friend- 
ship ;” convolvulus, ‘ oak, “love of 
your country ;” yellow rose, “un 1.” 

F. F.—A chemist will su Limewater is 

made by dissolving a small lu: of lime in a 

pint of water. The meaning nm is when the 
solvent. refuses to take up any more, which you will 
ascertain by the powder the bottom in 
place of dissolving in the spirit. 

L. c. 8.—1., An engaged ring should be worn on the 
third fiager of theright hand. It is etiquette for a lady 
to bow toa tleman in the street ( she feel so 
disposed), introduction at a bail. 2. G:ease spots 

of 


mixture, 
ounces of “iri of tarpontin keep TMS 
when required, 
W. H. C.—The chemical name for chalk is detienae 
calcium ; 


os 

exists ait rivers and aprings, ond in al Gulla, and ono 
eighth of the crust of the earth is constracted with it ; 
marbles, limestones, maris ia all their varieties are 
chiefiy composed of it. 


relative’s intentions respecting the property, you nad 
better secure yourself by placing the matter in the 
hands of a respectable lawyer, either to of your 
shares or to ensure your possession of the You 
about the papers and 


you ture 
xiety by having the question and your 
own rights secu! 

A Forestier.—A sound edu though essential to 

a cultivated mind, dees not alone constitute one ; the 

judgment must be berate to bear u every sudject 

co! eration. Refinement o! cum- 

formation on ne A are to be 

uired ; good good society, vod ~ a 
‘en confidence which "the 


that wi 
accomplishments begets will give the ated a healthy 
There is impro y in your accepting the 
pa Ela me friend ; if he is accus- 
sing or play, the gift of the music 
may be merely a opens Saat by courtesy, and 
y you. 


ay 
| 


articles of use, 
weapons of war, coins, &c. The only work likely 06 
meet your expectations is ‘‘Reber’s Ancient Ars.” It 
thas over three three hundred illustrations and a glossary 
of technical terms. 


G. M. S.—As you have a little taste for writing, we 
you to cultivate it. Your earnings may 
small at first, but by jottiag down your thoughts as 
pm aay od to you, and afterwards writing out and re- 
them, you mag acqutre a facility in composition 
that will render literary work agreeable and profitable. 
Again, it you have a taste for painting, cultivate that 
also. These two — would certaiuly enable you to 
su 


Cc. H. N.—“Tam O'Shanter,” the title of a poem by 
nee, as the name of its hero, was a farmer, who, 
home very late, and very muh intoxicated, from 
yo to paes by the Kirk of Alloway, the reputed 
haunt of witches and fiends. Emboldencd by the: stuff 
he had drank, he looked in and saw the inmates be 
merrily to the music of the baep pes. Carried hae Ae f 
he involuntarily cri 


out to the most ‘‘ winsome wench” of all, “ end done, 


Cutty Sark! Weel done!” In a moment 
dark,” and Tam was urring his “grey mare ee 
the height of her ; in other words, seeking biety 


in flight, Cutty Sark close to the horse’s heels. 
thought if he could reach the middle of the bridge poe 
the River Doon he would be safe, for it was,the current 
belief that witches had no to pass beyond the 
middle of a stream. This he himself P crsougiiched 
bat his horse’s tail was -t4, by the leading witch 
and dragged off, that appendage not having passed the 
magic line. 





K. V.—Any respectable herbalist will supply you 
with a remedy. 
G. F. W.—We will make inquiries and let you know 
the result. 
C. R.—The : name Stephen sigaifiesa “crown ;” Mary, 
“ bitterness. . we 
Movwie.—A servant addressing her mistress by letter 
May use either madam or honoured madam; the 
latter, perh» being more respectful. You can gain 
on respecting the mails at any local post- 


C. E. F.—We cannot very well enter upon, in this 
page, a description of a flirt; but, taking your own 
account as a true one, you do not appear to come under 


the category. If you will be more a when next 
you write, we may be more minute in giving our 
opinion. You are not a very bad writer, rather the 


reverse. 

Emma.—The —e off of hair may he only temporary, 
resulting per’ from illness or mental application ; 
the following is a powerful lotion w u may apply 
every morning for a week or so. a on await toe 
result: Take a handful of pet he and leaves of the 
common box to be found in most gardens, immerse in 
nearly a pint of water and boil for fifteen minutes in a 
Sart vessel ; let it stand in a covered jar for 
a day, then strain, and add half-an-ounce of lavender 
water. 


‘ Lima. oe colours of eae ta be best preserved 
rom running by washing the cles, as quickly as 
possible, in lukewarm water, using plenty of soap, then 
rinsing immediately in clean water, lukewarm, and 
hanging out todry. The chief —_ to manage the 
process without a moment’s loss of but 
slightly ; the sooner, too, the is oe 
Reet maak 30 semees fem negewn t iy 
means of a sand cushion, 


“WITH YOU, MY LOVE, WITH YoU,” 


Ah, sweet the a) I might have spent, 

In sai content, 

In heaven’s oan element, 
With you, my love, with you, 


How charmful would have been the - 


— —_ and t all life’s wa: 
salen Genes its tang! 
With you, my Sore, with you. 


But when I’m waking, or asleep, 
Upon the land or on the deep, ‘ 
Blest intercourse I seem to Keep 

With you, my love, with you. 


I feel your spirit’s presence near, 
To warm, to comfort, and to chver ; 
Aud angelic ones appear 

; With yoa, my love, with you. 


Some day this loneliness will end ; 
Death will restore to me my fctend ; 
And all eternity I'll spend 
With you, my love, with you. 
J. P. 


Datsy F.—Practise on the piano four hours a day if 
you wish to learn quickly; incessant practice is 
requisite before you can acquire perfect | na of 
“fingering.” Ic is by eget - over their tuition that 
many young ladies, whe consider themselves ee, 
convert the melody of the pianoforte into the 
jaugling of a barrel-organ. 

L. 8. H.—The loss of the front teeth is a serious 
matter, but you must take heart of grace and apply to 
a dentist, who will doubtless su: sop the deficleney and 
answer all questions upon the subject. You must not 
forget, independently of the appearance, which seems 
to affect you chiefly, that the teeth are required for 
mastivating purposes, and when they out must be 
red ge wish to derive due benefit from your 


Cc. L. W.—In the conflict of laws on the subject of 
marriage, it has been well = that the law or cus- 
tom of tue country governs. 
the law of tho eoustey ehene i is calobrated ie is rectg- 
nised as valid everywhere. ‘* This law,” says ae 
‘has received the most deliberate sanction the 
English and American courts and of foreign 
The most prominent, if not the only knowa ob ections, 

merican jurist considers to marriages 


marriages forbidden by the Nite Jew oie. Sonatey 
through motives of <r, celebrated in 
a — country aE om te impose on 


tho pantioe tho aw of taetr ounitonmny. 


F. R. D.—1. To render the colours of cotton fabrics 
ent, dissolve three gills of salt in tour quarts of 

water. Put the calico in while hot, and leave it until 
cold. To restore creased ribboas, lay them e = 
a , and with a very clean sponge damp 
evenly all over. Then roll them ae and tightly 
on a ribbon block of oe moe th than tue ribboa, 
and let them remain until dry. Afterwards transfer 
them toa clean dry block. Next “=~ in browa paper, 
and keep them until wanted. 3. To remove water 
stains from engravings, fill a sufficiently large clean 
ves-el with pure water. D.p the carting ia, waving 
it backwards and forwards until wet through. Then 
fasten it to a flat board with drawing pins, and let it 
dry in the sun, 





T. N. A.—You are decidedly wron; the word 
be pronouncesfas if spelt “ varze,” si should 


desi of prejudice culeasuigedingdias. t is the 
with the word twopence, degenerated to tcppene 
Speak plaialy ; it is as easy and more graceful. 


d@. L. L.—The name Lucy is the feminine of Lucius, 
and — mag. Ruth its hex 2 = meaus 
trem| ; Payche, mounced Sy-kee, is 

~ S eal pro. y reek, and 

Cc. ten ee an opini 

= _— ~te on 


as yourself and 
ohaned es mak Be Dalthee the gaa marten eingens 
is of the slightest use to us. 


Mary May.—The best thing we can recommend for 

an offensive breath is the following : Seis oes 
of the concentrated solutioa of chloride of 

eee ef pare water, and take in the madi, 


M. 8S. 8.—Handwriting fair, but will repay more 
practice : --3 4s nothing like continued practice for 
handwriting ; procure the best copy yuu 

can meet mith, and imitate tii you can equal it. The 
colour of the hair is rich browa. Now to the historical 
of your letter. After the invasion of the Picts and 

ts, A.D. 360, the Roman forces were gradually with- 
ce See & ritain afcer a sway of nearly four cen- 


L. V. ee ae aeenees” (Betentan at the Faith) 
was the title conferred on Henry VIII. by Pope Leo X., 
because the Ree Sororest against Luther, who was 
then heading the Pi t movement. The titlg is 
sil retained by our sora te yg 
y 

the manifesto that gained him the distinction. 

Amy .— oo golden and silver coins is 
most ancient are 


‘acedonian a the fifth century. Homer 3 of 


al 
: 
t 
: 
i 


barter 
pasteboard 
Cissy.—l, It is not usual for a lady to put her addre:s 
on her visiting card. Weddtag cards should be simple ; 
plain silver ones are very tasteful; should 
be seat out ie ge = betore the return 
oon. Oa sendiag your a party, you 
merely enclose it in an‘ addressed ecvaloge’; it 
you make a cali tura the corner down. 2 Playiag cards 
are said to have been invented to please Charles 
Franee while ill The kings and queens represent 


py ey p ene of —— knaves servants of 
the kings and q , the tne two main div:- 
sions of the ya, tthe number of each svit the week ; 
in a quarter, and the number of cards the weeks in u 
year. 

Pr ce cap ent make patent yeas it: ‘boil six ounces 

of hops in three gallone of water cares hoars ; strain it 
hey and let it stand ten minutes ; then add half @ peck 

of ground malt, malt, sttrit well up, add cover ft over; re- 
sured bore, sad ae the same quantity of water to 
them again, tog them the same time as before, 
straining tt off to tue first mash ; stir it up. and let it 
remain four hours; then strain it-off, and set it to work 
at niaety degrees, with three — ot patent yeast ; let 
it stand about twenty hours ; take scum off the top, 
aad strain tt througn a hate sieve ; it will. be then fit 
for use, Oae pint is sufficient to make @ bushel of 


“an M. W.—It i stated that the torm Wh was a name 
reproach given by the Court party to rantagonists 
on the discovery of the * Moal-fao Plot” in 1878 Two 

parties being then ome who believed in the 


kings ; the Whigs supported civil aud 
Some aver that the terms of Cavalier 
were changed to those of Tory and Wh‘ 
tion of Tory is from an [risn word sig tyiag a Savage 
extortioner. Blue was the colour of the Scotch Cuve- 
nanters in the 16th century ; orange and yellow were 
adopted by the Waigs afcer tne revuiution of 1688, 
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